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HE BASKETBALL NATION 
CHOOSES SEAL-O-SAN 


MORE THAN 2500 COACHES 
ENDORSE THIS PERFECT FINISH 


Do you know why coaches in every one of the 48 
states enthusiastically endorse Seal-O-San? 


These coaches have simply learned what we have 
always known about Seal-O-San, namely— 


—that Seal-O-San offers advantages to players, 
coach and school, no other finish can offer. 


Every one of these coaches knows these facts— 


—that the 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San finish 
prevents skids and falls, keeps the squad intact, 
and improves teamwork and morale. 


—that Seal-O-San speeds up dribbling, passing 
and shooting and makes possible cleaner, faster 
games with bigger crowdsand bigger gate receipts. 


—that Seal-O-Saneliminatesfloorscrubbing, and 
the savings purchase new athletic equipment. 
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and finally, that Seal-O-San is more econom- 
ical, both to apply and maintain, than any other 
finish—and is also the most beautiful. 


Plan on finishing your floor with Seal-O-San this 
spring. Write today for detailed information. 


The HUNTINGTON gat, LABORATORIES Jic. 


INDIANA 
2125 Market St. OENVER, COLO 


HUNTINGTON “= 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess Sr. 











Yost Field House, University of Michigan 
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@ Check up on any group of college or high school athletes—we did—and you'll find how Bike 


rates today. « From coast to coast, the score for Bike is 4 out of 6.* Two-thirds of the nation’s 
scholastic athletes know the comfort that's due to Bike's master weaving—the smooth, uniform web- 
bing that needs absolutely no starch or other sizing—the correct designing that eliminates curling 
and shrinkage—the ability of this supporter to stay stretchy and comfortable after long, rough usage 
and any number of trips to the laundry. ¢ Bike is made right. That's why 4 out of 6 athletes wear 


it—why. it is now as it has been for more than 60 years, the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter- 
* These are facts learned in a nation-wide survey made by A. C. Nielsen Co., prominent market analysts. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY ©@ fos'Eitt zeth'strest, Now Yors 


John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York ¢ Martin & Martin, 
SALES AGENTS: 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago * McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market 
Street, San Francisco « H. B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue, Dallas 
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in foothalls 


€ Shown at the National Coaches 
Convention this football received the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of leading coaches of 
the country. “‘Marvelous’’, ‘“‘Just what the 
game needed’’, ‘“‘We never realized such 
improvements could be made’’, were some 
of the comments. 

Here is what Wilson has done: We have 
built a ball with more pointed ends. A 
ball that has bullet-like precision. We have 
placed the valve directly opposite the lacing, 
putting the ball into perfect balance. The 
off-balance ball lopes through the air. The 
counter-balanced ball spirals smoothly and 
evenly. Therefore, it is easily controlled 
in flight. 

A simple improvement, but of tremen- 
dous value to players. Available in both the 
regular surface finish and in the new Wilson 


Bramble Grip-Fast marking. 


Wihon 
SPORTS E@UIPMENT 


€ 
WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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Wilbon makes 


a major improvement 





The above illustration shows the Wilson balance 

testing device. e An ordinary football placed 
in this machine and 
spun on its axis, 
whirls unevenly, with a 
loping motion. 


e The new Wilson Perfect-Balance Football spins 
smoothly, evenly, when 
placed in this balance 
tester, proving that its 
flight through the air is 
more easily controlled. 














Equipment, too, Plays Its Position! 


As the science and speed of football have devel- 
oped, so has the design of the equipment used. 


Like every player, equipment, too, plays its position. 
Through its proper design, it permits the ease so 
essential to speed, yet provides ample protection. 


The Imperial Knitting Company has kept abreast of 
requirements and has incorporated in its equipment 
all details necessitated by changes in the game. 


That is why leading University, College, Professional 
and School teams have adopted Imperial Equipment. 


Football Equipment Manufactured by Imperial 


Jerseys, regular and supporter type. Shells, and one- 
piece pants in whipcord, jockey-satin or knitted. A new 
adjustable blocking pad. Socks. Underwear. Warmups. 


Request this Catalogue 
Our new Catalogue, with all garments beauti- 
fully illustrated in color is just off the press. 
A request for your copy will receive imme- 
diate attention. Send for your copy today. 
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All this Equipment is Fully 
Described in the New 
Imperial Catalogue 
FOOTBALL ICE HOCKEY 
i ~~" Jerseys 
ants 
Stockings Pants 
Blocking Pads Stockings 
Fa uards Sweat Socks 
nderwear Hi d Kid 
Warm-ups — 
Coaching Jackets 
BASKET BALL SOCCER 
(For Men & Women) Jerseys 
Shirts Pants 
Pants - 
Stockings Stockings 
arent ocks Sweat Socks 
arm-ups 
TRACK WRESTLING 
Cross Country Tights 
Shirts Trunks 
Track Shirts Robes 
Warm-ups 
Sweat Socks 
BASE BALL 
CREW Undershirts 
Shirts ket 
Trunks tines 
Socks € 
Warm-ups Sweat Socks 
LA CROSSE DIAMOND BALL 
erseys 
Gennes Jerseys 
Stockings Pants 
Sweat Socks Stockings 
Award Sweaters in all styles—Baby Shaker 
Sweaters in all styles—Award Jerseys in all 
styles — Special Award Jackets — Athletic 
Warm-ups ior all sports — Athletic Robes 
College and School Band Uniforms — Cheer 
Leaders’ Uniforms 





THE IMPERIAL KNITTING CO. xs 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. us 


For thirty years — and Still the Standard of Quality for the Industry 
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By Runar Ohls 


Finnish Olympic Attaché, 
Xth Olympiad 


The Los Angeles Olympic Stadium, 
scene of triumph of Finnish javelin 
throwers. 


Throwing the Javelin, 
Finnish Style 


OR several decades the United 
P ee has dominated the world in 

track and field athletics. No small 
reason for this has been the development 
of form and style through study by 
the American coaches. Most American 
coaches, however, will readily admit that 
they are woefully weak in knowledge of 
javelin throwing, which is a strange fact 
in a country where baseball is considered 
the national game. 

In Finland, javelin throwing has for 
many years been one of the most popular 
events, and the men of Finland have be- 
come leaders in the sport. In the past few 
years an intensive study of form has pro- 
duced advanced methods. By winning the 
first three places in the event at the Los 
Angeles Olympiad, the Finnish throwers 
definitely proved their superiority. Amer- 
ican coaches who were able to attend the 
Games watched with much interest as the 
Finns threw, but found it difficult to note 
the details of their style and came away 
still wondering how the Northerners could 
make such records. There is no secret in 
it—it is largely method. 

It is with a sense of indebtedness to 
American coaches for the developments 
in track and field -which they have given 
to the world that I tell here of the tech- 
nique developed by the throwers of my 
country and by the coaches at our na- 
tional college of athletics. Some of these 
points are of quite recent development. 
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Although there are some differences in 
individuals, all the leading Finnish throw- 
ers use essentially the same style, which 
differs in many particulars from the meth- 
ods used in America. 

Grasping the Javelin 

HE javelin is grasped by the thumb 

and second finger (not the forefinger), 
the tip of the finger being placed against 
the binding where the end of the cord is 
tucked under the last loop, the first and 
second joints curling around the shaft 
against the last loop. The thumb may 
touch the tip of the second finger in grasp- 
ing the binding, or it may lie straight 
along the shaft if the hand of the indi- 
vidual finds that position more comfort- 
able. The forefinger, flexed and not 
straight, is stretched back along and 
curled around the shaft. The third and 
little fingers are spread apart from the 
second finger and pulled down on the 
binding. The shaft of the javelin should 
rest in the hollow of the hand against the 
base of the thumb. The grip should be 
firm but with the shaft resting lightly in 
the palm and not squeezed tightly. 

There are many advantages in this grip. 
The second finger is longer and stronger 
than the forefinger and will aid more in 
the throw. With it the forefinger acts to 
steady and control the shaft and helps to 
keep it from leaving at a tangent and 
from whipping. Also, with this grip it is 


possible to impart a spin to the javelin 
as it leaves the hand, a wrist snap aiding 
the movement. Of course the advantages 
of such a spin are obvious, just as with a 
bullet. The thrower who has had experi- 
ence with another method will find this 
grip uncomfortable at first, but after us- 
ing it for a few days the old method will 
seem unnatural. 


The Carry 


URING the run the javelin is car- 
ried above the shoulder, point down, 
the hand just above the ear. Most Amer- 
ican throwers have been taught to carry 
the spear with the arm extended behind, 
which tends to turn the body sideways 
and to slow up the run. Carried in the 
American manner it is also extremely dif- 
ficult to keep the spear straight in the line 
of flight, for the point is apt to swing out; 
thus the thrower is always thinking about 
his javelin during the run. Carried above 
the shoulder, the javelin may be com- 
pletely disregarded until the throw begins 
and the attention may be centered on the 
run. Furthermore, the motion of draw- 
ing the arm back just before the throw 
aids in the throw itself. No baseball 
player would think of holding his arm be- 
hind him preparatory to throwing, and a 
pitcher regards his wind-up as essential. 
These things being accepted fundamentals 
in baseball, they should not be disregarded 
in throwing the javelin. 








Footwork 

OR the approach run, double check 

marks are used, one ninety feet from 
the takeoff board, the second thirty feet 
from the board. The total run is about 
105 feet. Of course these distances vary 
slightly with the individual. The prelim- 
inary run is to gain speed, and Finnish 
throwers run much faster than do Amer- 
icans, though they do not reach full speed. 
There are eight strides between the two 
checks, both of which are struck with the 
left foot. 

After hitting the second check, the 
thrower takes five steps to complete his 
maneuver; he counts them to himself or 
even audibly in practice. On the count 
of one, the right foot strikes the ground; 
on two the left foot comes down. Until 
the count of two it is important to keep 
the body and feet straight to the front. 
At two the left foot is turned slightly in. 
At three the right leg makes a front cross- 
over step, passing in front of the left leg, 
and the right foot, turned out, comes to 
the ground so that the line of the foot 
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is parallel to the takeoff board. At four 
the left foot is advanced in a long stride 
and the throw is made. The fifth step 
is a semi-reverse with the right foot strik- 
ing the ground just behind the takeoff 
board, the line of the foot at right angles 
to the board and the body square to the 
front. 

These five steps are in a straight line, 
with no hopping, fadeaway, hesitation or 
slowing up before the throw. They repre- 
sent the simplest and most natural way of 
coming into a throwing stance, but they 
must be practiced continually until 
smoothness and rhythm are developed, 
and this requires time. 


The Arm Motion 


T the count of one the right arm is 
lifted slightly and the point of the 
javelin is raised until it is at shoulder 
level, care being taken to keep the spear 
aimed directly in the line of flight. The 
hand is then drawn straight back of the 


(Left) Matti Jarvinen, world and Olympic 
record holder, demonstrating the Finnish 
method. Here he is in position for the count 
of three on the right foot. Note the cross- 
over step and the position of the javelin. Cor- 
rect grip is also shown. 


(Below) Jarvinen in action. This is at the 
count of four, just as he starts his throw. 
The javelin is just starting forward while his 
left foot is coming down to act as a brake to 
his forward progress. This picture shows 
clearly the widespread position of the legs. 
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shoulder, reaching its extreme backward 
limit at the count of three. 

Johnny Myrra, famous star of a few 
years ago, swung his arm in a circle, clock- 
wise, to bring it into the throwing position, 
carrying it forward first and then down 
and back, but the more natural method is 
to draw the arm straight back. 

As the arm comes back, the body turns 
automatically to the right. The arm starts 
forward at the count of four. In making 
the throw the Finns add much body im- 
petus, with the back muscles below the 
right shoulder aiding materially. Ameri- 
can throwers scarcely use these muscles 
at all, and in changing styles care must be 
taken at first to avoid straining them. 

The arm motion in the Finnish method 
is not the same as in the American style, 
though the elbow comes forward similarly 
in advance of the hand. The hand is 
brought forward well above the head 
rather than past the ear and it is several 
_ inches higher at this point. If the body 
were erect the hand would pass directly 
above the center of the head; actually the 
hand goes to the right of the head because 
the body is bending forward and to the 
left. The head must not tilt too far nor 
turn too much to the left, nor should the 
body break at the waist. When the arm 
is back for the throw, the body must be 
erect and the stomach must not be thrust 
out or bowed. The whole effort is to put 
as much of the body into the throw as is 
possible, rather than to depend principally 
on the arm. The spear is whipped for- 
ward and up rather than thrown like a 
baseball. 

When the throwing stance is taken, the 
trunk should not be twisted too far to the 
right. The right shoulder is drawn back 
until the rear end of the javelin almost 
touches the ground. The body balances 
on the right leg, the knee being bent as 
in a crouching position, and the left leg 
reaches out and slightly to the left so that 
it will give firm support when it comes 
down on the ground. The right hip is 
drawn back under the body as far as pos- 
sible and, as the throw is made, it is swung 
forward sharply, thus giving additional 
impetus. 


General Points of Technique 


T is very important that the throw be 

made with both feet planted firmly on 
the ground wide apart in a much wider 
stance than that used by American throw- 
ers. The leg spread is just as wide as can 
be made comfortably, and the left knee is 
stiffened as it comes down on the count 
of four. It is this widespread position of 
the feet which checks the forward prog- 
ress of the body and acts as a brake at 
the moment the throw is made, thus per- 
mitting a much faster approach run. In- 
deed the check is so effective that only a 
semi-reverse is needed to complete it, the 
thrower perhaps hopping once or twice 
on his right foot to retain his balance. 
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This picture shows Jarvinen finishing his throw and coming into the reverse at the 


count of five. 


The javelin is leaving at a high angle, the forward impetus of the body is 


being checked by the left leg; the right foot will strike the ground close to the board. 


Finnish throwers seldom foul if the take- 
off has been properly established. 

American throwers who use the hop or 
the back crossover step cannot possibly 
come into a proper throwing position and, 
as a rule, throw with only the right foot 
in contact with the ground. In baseball, 
it is one of the first principles to throw 
or to bat with both feet on the ground, 
and this applies to the javelin throw. 

The entire effort in javelin throwing, as 
in the shotput, is a smooth application of 
force, the impetus, begun with the run, 
coming from the toe of the right foot and 
being carried upward and forward through 
the knee, the hip, the trunk, the shoulder, 
arm, wrist and fingers, and a final upward 
thrust from the toe of the left foot. The 
final follow-through and wrist-flick must 
not be neglected. 


Learning the Finnish Method 


HERE are radical differences in the 
Finnish and American methods, and 
much time and work are needed before the 
athlete will be able to co-ordinate the vari- 
ous movements. After making a change 
in his style, an experienced thrower will 
not be able to come up to former marks 
for some time. He must develop new mus- 
cles before he can reap the full benefits 
of the change. If he is in his senior year 
in college and does not expect to compete 
further, it would hardly be advisable to 
change completely to the Finnish method, 
though certain points in the technique, 
such as the grip, may be quickly learned. 
The throw itself is probably the hard- 
est part of the form to acquire, though 
it takes much practice, too, before the 
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wide stance and the faotwork can be done 
smoothly. 

In adopting this style, it is advisable to 
learn it in two sections at first, devoting 
time to the footwork alone and to the 
throw without the footwork. The count 
of five should be practiced continually but 
with no attempt at giving the spear more 
than a short toss. The throw should also 
be practiced from a stationary position, 
the thrower assuming the correct stance 
and then making the correct arm move- 
ment. Later the two parts may be com- 
bined with slow speed in coming into the 
throwing position. Once co-ordination be- 
gins to come, the speed may be increased 
and actual throws for distance undertaken. 


Natural Requisites 


EN who have had their muscles de- 

veloped by manual labor, though 
not to the extent of being muscle-bound, 
will make the best throwers, as a rule. 
Most American athletes have not done 
much manual labor, and their back mus- 
cles below the right shoulder are thus un- 
developed. Probably the best exercise for 
them is woodchopping. An overhand 
swing of the axe is almost exactly the 
same motion as that involved in javelin 








Sumiyoshi, Japanese champion, who has 
thrown the javelin 226 feet. Weighing only 
140 pounds and standing only 5 feet 4 inches 
tall, he has shown what results may be ob- 
tained with proper form. Sumiyoshi went to 
Finland for coaching and is an outstanding 
example of proper methods. 





throwing, Finnish style, and the enthusi- 
astic athlete who is not afraid of hard 
work and who has an opportunity to take 
such chopping exercise will find it a ma- 
terial aid. 

The size of the thrower does not seem 
to be particularly important. Matti Jar- 
vinen, who has set a world record of 243 
feet 10% inches, is about 6 feet tall and 
weighs 180 pounds. Matti Sippila, second 
place winner in the Olympic Games at 
Los Angeles, has thrown 230 feet and is a 
160 pounder, 5 feet 10 inches tall. Eino 
Pentilla, who took third place in the 
Games, has done only a foot less than this 
and is even smaller in size. Consider the 
champion of Japan, Sumiyoshi, a tiny fel- 
low 5 feet 4 inches tall, weighing 140 
pounds, who has thrown 219 feet officially 
and even better in practice. 

Many of the champions of other coun- 
tries have adopted the Finnish method, 
including Weimann of Germany, Sumi- 
yoshi, Sule of Esthonia, Sunde of Norway,’ 
Szepes of Hungary and others. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that more than twenty Finns 
have bettered 200 feet, many of them com- 
ing close to the Olympic contenders. This 
is a remarkable showing in a country of 
only 3,000,000 people. 


Base Running 


FFECTIVE base running should be- 

gin at the batter’s box as the ball is 
hit. A fast getaway will help greatly in 
making close plays at the bases easy and 
safe ones for the runner. When a hitter 
is known as a fast starter and one who 
runs hard, the infield will of necessity be 
drawn in a little closer, and the infielders 
will be forced to hurry their plays which, 
of course, often leads to errors. An infield 
that is drawn in is susceptible to short 
“Texas leaguers” and to hard hits that 
might be knocked down under ordinary 
circumstances. 

A most unique and interesting experi- 
ment was conducted by Dr. Coleman R. 
Griffith in 1929 at the University of Illi- 
nois baseball field. The set-up was as fol- 
lows: A baseball bat was wired in such a 
manner as to record the exact instant the 
ball met the bat; a string was placed 
about 2 feet off the ground 20 feet from 
home plate; and another string was held 
across first base. Both strings were con- 
nected with an apparatus that recorded 
the time required to run from home plate 
to the first. string 20 feet away, and from 
the first string to first base, 70 feet away. 

Tests were conducted for a week, and 
the summary, startling as it might sound, 
proved that it required practically all of 
the players a longer period of time to run 
from home to the first string than from 
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By James Lymperopoulos 


the first string to the second one stretched 
across first base. 

It did not require such a long time to 
discover the reason; namely, that the 
players were slow in getting out of their 
boxes, primarily because of the fact that 
they kept their eyes on the ball while it 
started on its way. 


Running to First 
OACHING points on running out a 
hit may be enumerated as follows: 
1. Get out of your tracks immediately ; 
don’t watch the ball. (Illustration 1.) 
Make the first steps short ones; keep the 


—— Best way to run bases 
Wrong way to run bases 





body low and gradually raise it; use a 
vigorous arm action while pumping the 
knees up and down in front of your body. 

2. Don’t watch the ball until you are 
about 20 feet from first. Then by looking 
out of the corner of your eye you can see 
whether the ball has gone through the in- 
field, when you may determine whether 
or not you should make your turn at first. 
Remember that on every ball that goes 
through the infield, you should turn at first 
and be prepared to go to second. 

3. Run on a line straight toward first 
base and do not immediately start cutting 
wide in preparation for making the turn. 

4. Don’t leap for first, but run through 
the base, unless you are planning to make 
the turn. 

5. Don’t slide except to avoid acci- 
dents, or to avoid being tagged out. It is 
faster to run through the base. 

6. Don’t pull up after crossing the 
base; many muscles are pulled by quick 
stopping. 

Most base runners make the common 
mistake, on a hit to the outfield, of run- 
ning straight down the base line for about 
30 feet and then starting wide to the out- 
side of the base line, preparing to make 
the turn toward second. However, it is 
obvious that no distance is saved in this 
way; some is lost, in fact. (See the dia- 
gram.) It is far better to run straight to 
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the base for about 75 feet and then quick- 
ly, with a sharp hip movement to the 
right, throw the body and legs about 9 
feet outside the line and then strike the 
base always with the left foot. (Illustra- 
tions 2 and 3.) 

As the left foot hits the base, the right 
foot should cross over as in the football 
cross-over step and throw the body 
straight on the base line to second. (II- 
lustrations 3 and 4.) Such a procedure 
should be carried out at every base; wide 
looping of the bases should never be prac- 
ticed. 


Running from First 


PON reaching first, remain on base 

until the pitcher steps on his rub- 
ber. Rules provide that if the pitcher 
steps on his rubber without the ball he 
commits a balk. You can therefore know 
where the ball is. Once the pitcher is on 
the rubber, you may lead off the base. 
Your feet should be parallel and spread 
out, your arms sideward, your knees part- 
ly bent. You should be up on your toes 
and have your weight so evenly distrib- 
uted that you have control of your body. 
(Illustration 5.) Your eyes should con- 
centrate only on the pitcher’s feet and legs. 
You should then lead off cautiously and 
not too quickly nor with your weight lean- 
ing toward second but held in check so 
that you may make a quick return. Your 
movements should be on a line straight 
with second and not off to the side. By 
staying on a line with second you make 
the distance shorter than if you lead off 
from behind the base. When you lead off, 
you should go a short distance at a time 
by side shifting, moving the left foot 
toward the right and then moving the 
right. This keeps your balance even. 

You should get as much lead as possible, 
certainly more than most runners do. It 
is excellent drill to lead off during prac- 
tice games five or ten feet farther than 
usual and then attempt to return safely. 
You will soon discover that your lead may 
be greatly increased because of this prac- 
tice. Don’t forget that a pitcher’s effec- 
tiveness is somewhat hampered when he 
sees a runner taking long leads and return- 
ing with ease. Whenever the pitcher starts 
his throw to first, slide back or get back 
immediately, because he must throw or 
commit a balk. 

First base is the only one of the three 
bases (first, second and third) to which 
the pitcher must throw once he starts. If 
it is necessary for you to slide back, hook 
the base with the toe of the right foot, 
throwing the body out and away from the 
baseman. (Illustration 6.) If you are 
caught off balance, it-is best to dive back 
to the base. The latter method is quicker, 
but if you use it you will be more easily 
blocked off by the first baseman. 

As soon as the pitcher’s left foot is 
raised and then comes down toward home, 
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start off toward second. Whether you in- 
tend to go on or not makes no difference. 
You should take a few quick steps, making 
it appear as if you are going through. 
Stop, facing the catcher, with your body 
and weight leaning toward second until 
the ball is followed into the catcher’s 
glove. (Illustration 7.) You should be 
about 15 to 18 feet off first now, depend- 
ing on your speed. Your eyes should be 
on the catcher and you should be ready to 
go to second if a short passed ball occurs. 
How often do we see a catcher fumble, the 
ball roll 10 feet or so behind him, and the 
runner already returning to first with his 
weight well out of control and no chance 
of reaching second! 

After the ball is secure in the catcher’s 
glove, return to about 12 feet from the 
base, watching the ball all the time. It is 
not necessary to come right back to the 
base. The catcher cannot throw you out 
from there, and if the return throw to the 
pitcher is bad, you should be in a position 
to advance. However, as the pitcher re- 
ceives the ball you should retreat to about 
5 feet from your base, all this time watch- 
ing the ball. 

The cross-over step is the fastest and 
most effective in starting a steal. (Illus- 
tration 8. ) This is accomplished by a 
quick pivot on your right foot, followed 
by your left foot crossing over your right 
leg and digging hard with both feet in or- 
der to secure the quick start which is so 
essential. Your body must remain low, 
particularly at this phase of the start. 
You should make a break for second 
after almost every pitch, thereby forcing 
the opposing team to constant worry and 
making the shortstop and second baseman 
lean momentarily toward second. Most 
important of all you keep the catcher and 
pitcher guessing and worried as to when 
you might go. 

Occasionally take a short lead and, when 
the pitcher throws, slide back, making it 
appear that you just made it. Then lead 
off a little farther the next time and the 
pitcher will assume that the lead is still 
short, as manifested by the difficulty you 
had in returning on the previous lead. In 
this way you will gain a couple of steps 
on the pitcher. 


Running from Second 


IND out where the ball is; then pre- 

pare to lead off. This and third base 
are the two bases to which a pitcher may 
turn and fake a throw and not have to 
throw the ball. It is not necessary, sim- 
ply because of this fact, that the runner 
scamper or slide back to his base if the 
pitcher pretends to throw the ball. How- 
ever, it is necessary to return to a point 
closer to second when the pitcher turns 
and fakes his throw. Through practice 
you may discover how far you may lead 
off second and still return safely when the 
pitcher actually throws. Knowing this 
distance, many runners will, on leading 


Illus. 1— 
Starting 
for first 


Illus. 2— 
Approach- 
ing first 
(after cut- 
ting out of 
the base 
line) 


Illus. 3— 

Arriving at 

first (on the 
left foot) 


Illus. 4— 
Starting for 
second 
(note the 
cross - over 
step) 


Illus. 5— 
Leading off 
first (note 
the stance) 


Illus. 6— 

Sliding 

back to 
first 


Illus. 7— 
Leading off 
first (fac- 
ing the 
catcher) 








off, draw a line across the base line; then 
when the pitcher fakes his throw the run- 
ner will return to this line (Illustration 9) 
and stay there. He will not move until 
he is assured that the pitcher is throwing 
the ball. The reason for this is to prevent 
sliding back to second and then discover- 
ing that the pitcher has turned around 
and has thrown to the plate. 

Here, as on first base, you should lead 
off on a line straight with the next base. 
The same principles of .stance, balance 
and alertness apply here. Do not forget 
that it is much easier to advance to the 
next base when you are leaning that way 
or when your weight is well under control. 
After the pitcher releases the ball you 
should glue your eyes on the catcher’s arm 
and on the ball. You must be leaning 
toward third as the pitcher releases the 
ball. You must be ready to advance on 
a short passed ball. You must be alert, 





Illus. 8—Starting a steal (note the cross-over 
step) 


and your lead here should take you farther 
off the base than at either first or third, 
obviously because of the longer throw 
from home. From this position you may 
perpetrate any number of steals, either 
straight or delayed. If the catcher at- 
tempts to pick you off second it affords 


you an excellent chance to break for third- 


just as the catcher releases the ball. If 
the catcher is guilty of lobbing the ball to 
the pitcher, it also gives you an excellent 
chance for a delayed steal, which requires 
that you break just as the catcher’s arm 
starts down on the throw. At this base 
you should exercise great care in advanc- 
ing to third because a single will score you 
just the same from second. The best time 
to steal third is with one out, as then a 
long fly will allow you to score. 

Runners from second can sometimes ad- 
vance a base on a long fly to the outfield, 
but on all average flies they should be 
half way in order to advance as much as 
possible on a misjudged fly or an error. 
If a long fly is hit to right center, or right, 
and it appears certain to be caught, then 
it is wise to tag the base and try to ad- 
vance to third. Always tag the base on 
foul flies, and, if you cannot advanee, pull 
a throw. 

When leading off second, listen only to 
the third base coach, who should keep you 
posted on the position of the shortstop 
only. The runner should keep his eye on 
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the pitcher and by peripheral vision see 
the actions of the second baseman. The 
coach on the third base side should have 
two warnings, “Back” and “All right.” 
You should retreat to your line, or safety 
distance, on “Back,” watching the pitcher 
all the time. 

Good base runners seldom steal on the 
catcher’s arm. The pitcher is usually the 
one responsible for the theft. If you are 
a clever base stealer, before you get on 
base, you will notice the pitcher’s arm 
motion when men are on bases. Use good 
judgment in running bases. Observe the 
following rules: 

1. Don’t steal if your team is more than 
two runs behind. 

2. Don’t steal when the pitcher has the 
batter in the hole, as smart catchers will 
call for pitch-outs. 

3. Don’t go unless you have the proper 
lead. 

Some of the things to remember in suid- 
ing are the following: 

1. Learn to hook the base away from 
the ball. Watch the man covering the 
base; he will give you notice which side 
the ball is coming from. 





T HE author of ~ article will be remem- 
bered as the coach of the Argo, oe 
High School whose “Handling the Ball i 
the infield Play of Each Position” appeared 
in the June, 1933, issue of this ee ication 
James Lymperopoulos oo _ on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois baseball teams of 1928- 
29-30 and was with the St. Louis Cardinals 
in 1930-31. He holds a record for stealing 
home eleven times in thirty-eight games. 





2. If the throw is high, slide to the in- 
side of the bag; if low, slide to the outside. 

3. Hook the base with the toe of the 
foot. If you desire to come up on your 
feet with the slide, keep the opposite foot 
folded underneath the extended leg. (Il- 
lustration 16.) This is quite dangerous 
for inexperienced runners. 

Practice on rainy days the many slides 
that you will use: the hook slide to either 
side; the fadeaway slide, to be used when 
a baseman has the ball and is waiting for 
you; the straight-in slide with both feet 
striking the center of the base, which 
should be used in-breaking up double- 
plays. 

Running from Third 
RUNNER who has reached third 
base is in a most advantageous posi- 

tion in regard to helping the man at bat 
and his team generally. With one or no 
outs this situation, in most cases, brings 
the infield in and gives the batter more 
chance of batting safely through, or of 
getting on base with a short fly just be- 
hind the infield. Because of these facts, 
you as a runner should safeguard your po- 
sition and take no risky chances. 

With no outs, if you are on third, you 
should never try to score on an infield hit 
unless it goes through. It is obvious that 


even with one out you still keep the in- 
field drawn in and you also may score 
later on a long fly to the outfield. How- 
ever, you may fake a try for home if the 
ball is hit to first, second or short in or- 
der to give the batter more time to reach 
first, but under no circumstances must you 
risk your chances of scoring by being put 
out. You must be close to your base when 
you make your fake to go in. 

With a man on second and third and no 
outs, however, and the team at bat a few 
runs ahead, it is good baseball for the man 
on third to try to score on a ball hit to 
the infield because even if the runner on 
third is thrown out there still is left a man 
on third who can score on a long fly. All 
runners on third, or any base, who at- 
tempt to score from third and who are 
certain to be put out should stop, get into 
the run up, and thereby allow the runners 
behind to advance as much as possible. 

If you are on third you should lead off 
the base with your body away off the base 
line and in foul territory. (Illustration 
10.) This prevents being called out if hit 
by a batted ball as would be the case 
while on fair territory. You should be 
careful not to be picked off by the catch- 
er’s quick throw. When the ball is de- 
livered, be leaning toward home, ready to 
dash on, if the catcher fumbles. If the 
catcher handles the ball cleanly you should 
back into the base line on a line with 
home and third, keeping your eyes glued 
on the catcher’s arm and your back to the 





Illus. 9—Leading off second (note the line 
across the base line) 


third baseman. (Illustration 11.) The 
reason for all this is that the catcher’s 
view of his target would be unobstructed 
if you returned to third from your posi- 
tion in foul territory. Of course, it is 
harder for the third baseman to handle 
the catcher’s throw if you are on the base 
line. 

There are two kinds of squeeze plays 
and if you are on third you should know 
which of the two is on in order to judge 
your running accordingly. With the first, 
the suicide squeeze, you go in uncompro- 
misingly, and the batter must bunt the ball 
or make some effort to strike at it even if 
the pitcher has made an intentional pitch- 
out. You should offer no sign that you are 
going in until the pitcher has brought his 
arm back and makes ready to deliver. 
This will prevent the pitcher from detect- 
ing what is on, and throwing at the bat- 
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ter’s head if he is right-handed and pitch- 
ing exceedingly wide if he is left-handed; 
both types of pitches are very hard to 
bunt. The safety squeeze, on the other 
hand, is less dangerous. It requires that 
you, the runner on third, take your usual 
lead, break for home as the pitcher throws, 
stop as the ball is on its way to the bat- 
ter, lean toward home and, as you see 
the ball bunted on the ground, break for 
home, sliding in away from the catcher. 
If the catcher is waiting for you with the 
ball, you should stop and allow the hitter 
to advance. 

In preparation for advancing to home 
on flies to the outfield you should bear the 
following things in mind. If there are two 
men out, run immediately. If one man or 
no men are out, and the fly is long, tag 
the base, because you can reach home 
from third safely whether the ball is 
caught or dropped. If the fly is short, 
get far enough off the bag so that you can 
score if the ball falls safe, and back if the 
ball is caught. If one or no men are out 
and a short high fly goes to the outfield or 
a short way behind the infield, and one 
man is sure to be caught, you, the man on 
third, should fake an attempt to score in 
order to draw a throw which may go 
through to the catcher and bounce poorly ; 
or allow the man on first to advance to 
second and, therefore, put two men in 
scoring position and possibly draw the in- 
field in on the grass, instead of leaving it 
in a half-way double-play position. Heady 
runners will force outfielders and infielders 
to make unnecessary throws. 

If you are og third, poised to go in on 
a long fly (or a short fly, for that matter), 
you should be guided only by your own 
sight and not by any signal or word of 
mouth from the third base coach. You 
should crouch with one foot on the base. 
You should not place your foot on top of 
the base, but down in front of it. This 
makes the second step off the same level 
and so does not make it jerky, as would 
be the case if the first step came off the 
top of the base, which sometimes is four 
to six inches high. 

Stealing home really is one of the easiest 
steals in baseball, especially if attempted 
at the right psychological time and with 
the count on the batter in the pitcher’s 
favor. Most important, I think, is a quick 
start and an inexorable determination to 
run hard all the way in spite of the bat- 
ter’s sudden decision to hit at the ball. 
Fake a steal, return, and the next time go 
all the way in. Your slide should show 
no lost motion from the running stride to 
the actual slide, and your right toe should 
touch the left hand corner of the front 
part of the plate. (Ilustration 12.) It is 
not necessary to slide across the whole 
plate. 

Co-operation on the part of the batter 
is helpful. Have the batter stand in his 
box until the ball passes the plate, as then 
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the rules are applicable that require the 
catcher to remain in his box (the area be- 
hind the intersection of the left and right 
field lines) until the ball crosses the plate. 
Your body should be thrown as far away 
from the catcher as possible, your right 
foot should be extended and outstretched, 
and your left leg should be off the ground. 

If the pitcher uses an unusually long 
wind-up, it is best to break only after he 
has established his rhythm; then it is diffi- 
cult for him to stop his wind-up short. If 
the wind-up is short and quick, the run- 
ner must start the instant the pitcher’s 
arm starts up and around. Left-handed 
pitchers are easier to steal home on be- 
cause they have their backs to the run- 
ner. I believe that the closer the ball 
game is the more apt a steal of home is to 
succeed. Running unorthodoxly some- 
times leads to victories. 


General Pointers on Sliding 


RANCH RICKEY emphasizes the 
point that the last ten feet of a steal 
are the hardest, and that more effort and 
determination should be put into those 
last ten feet than into any other phase of 
the running. The slide, no doubt, is what 
makes a lot of inexperienced runners hesi- 
tate. To hesitate in one’s slide means pos- 
sible injury. Thus it all leads to one point 
that I wish to emphasize and that is that 
confidence is more important in sliding 
than anything else. Confidence may be 
secured only through sliding. A grassy 
field on a rainy afternoon is the best place 
to learn how to slide. Following are the 
most important slides, and their technique. 
THe Hook or Fattaway SLpE—This 
may be to either side. (Illustration 13.) 
Keep the feet well off the ground, spikes 
turned up. Hook with the foot stretched 
out, letting only the front part of the foot, 
the toe, do the hooking. Your opposite 
leg may be folded underneath, which al- 
lows you to come up with the slide. Your 
body should be bent at the waist, and not 
sprawled all over the ground. Your arms 
and elbows should be held up to prevent 
rubbing along the ground. The closer the 
play the farther away the body should be. 
Of course the runner should always slide 
away from the ball. 

THE STRAIGHT-IN SiipE—This is ac- 
complished by going straight into the base 
with both feet close together, one over the 
other. It is used mostly in breaking up 
double-plays. You may hook the left side 
of the base from the opposite side and 
then come up with the slide and hinder 
the pivot man in making his throw to 
first. 

THE FapEAwAY—This slide is to be used 
when the fielder is waiting for you with 
the ball. It starts with a wide hook slide 
past the base and away from the ball. 
Then by turning over on your stomach 
toward the base you reach over with your 

(Continued on page 35) 


Illus. 10— 
Leading off 
third (in 
foul terri- 
tory) 


Illus. 11— 
Retreat- 
ing to third 
(onthe 
base line) 


Illus. 12— § 
Sliding | 
home 


Illus. 13— 
The hook 
slide 


Illus. 14— 
Start of the 
fadeaway 
slide (the 
runner has 
slid beyond 
the base) 


Illus. 15— 
Finish of 
the fade- 
away slide 


Illus. 16— 
Coming up 
at the end 
of a slide, 
ready to go 
again 














The High Jump, Western Style 


as well refer to a group of track men 
“track individuals.” One fre- 

quently hears that running is primarily an 
individual sport. The same could be said 
of any of the field events. True enough, 
the individuals are members of teams and 
usually compete as teams. But no sprinter 
barely nosed out at the tape can place the 
blame for his defeat on a tackle, a poor 
shortstop or a stroke oar that was too 
slow. The sprinter lost all by himself. 
The track man has himself to blame or to 


I HAVE often thought that one might 
as 


Illustrations by 
H. E. Sayger 


Illustration 2— 
Starting the up- 
ward throw of 


the right leg. 


Illustration 1— 
tL take-off. 

e jumping 
foot (the left 
foot) is on the 
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By Lawson Robertson 
Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


thank for the way he has taken care of 
his condition. There is, however, usually 
an important guiding factor, the coach. 
















Illustration 4— 


The jumper al- 
most directly 
above the bar. 





Illustration 3— 
The right leg 
being thrown 
hard above the 
bar. 


The object of the track coach is to help 
the men along by the best methods known 
to him. Most of today’s coaches carefully 
read and study the means by which the 
greatest athletes and coaches get their re- 
sults. Proper diets, sleep and exercise hab- 
its are at their finger tips. But there is 
one outstanding difficulty often experi- 
enced by coaches. Actual technique is 
hard to pass on to others. A kinaesthetic 
understanding of just what is to be done 
with hand, arm, foot and leg at a particular 
time is not easy for the boys to acquire. 
What is said to them seems like a mere 
string of words, giving them no complete 
understanding of what they are supposed 
todo. Confusion and delay follow. Wrong 
technical habits are established. Poor per- 
formances mount up. The individuals de- 
fend themselves with the well known words 
“But the Coach said .. .” which often 
turn out to be only what they thought he 
said. 

The athletes themselves are often quite 
unconscious of the technical errors they 
make. In this connection I recall an after- 
dinner movie held at a prominent athletic 


club a few years ago. The track events 


that had taken place during the afternoon 
were being shown. A Southern pole 








vaulter who had been second in the event 
that afternoon was seated behind me. I 
heard him say “Here we come!” as his 
event flashed over the screen. His atten- 
tion must have been as careful as it was 
enthusiastic. It was easy to hear what 
he said to his team mate. 

“You know, I never realized how much 
more height you could gain by holding 
your legs like (mentioning the name of 
the winner). I wish I hadn’t been drag- 
ging mine so close to the bar. I could 
have cleaied it that time. But you see, 
I didn’t know. .. .” 

It always struck me as extremely im- 
portant that track men see and under- 
stand the correct method of procedure. A 
complete visualization is necessary. For 
example, we will assume the coach is talk- 
ing to a high jumper on the Western style, 
which was made famous by Harold Os- 
borne. First he will emphasize the fact 
that when an athlete is jumping from the 
left the take-off is made with the left foot, 
and the run is from an angle of about 45 
degrees. Of course, the run will vary in 
length but is approximately forty feet. 
Now the jumper is ready for instruction 
on the continuity of the fundamental 
movements of the event. Therefore, the 
coach shows him the importance of kick- 
ing the right leg upward and sidewise 
toward the middle of the cross-bar. As 
the right leg is swung upward the body 
is inclined to the left; the right leg is 
straightened out sidewise at a point al- 
most at the top of the clearance. In con- 
junction with this movement the left arm 
is thrown upward and sidewise across the 
bar. This double action naturally provides 
the lay-out, which brings the head and 
shoulders in a horizontal position close to 
the bar. Rapidly following the above 
described movements, the left leg is tucked 
underneath the right leg and in between 
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Diagram of the run for a left-footed 
jumper, Western style. 




































Illustration 5— 
Same position as 
4. This and the 
following draw- 
ings show the 
jumper from the 
opposite side of 
the bar. 


it and the cross-bar. The landing is made 
on the left foot. 

Method is very important, and should 
be taken seriously even in the early years 
of a boy’s activity. In my opinion, the 
early years are more important to a young 
athlete than the finishing touches which 
come later in the form of competition. 
Athletically minded youths of today, who 
will wear the colors of our colleges and 
Olympic teams of tomorrow, should be 
schooled in the correct methods of condi- 
tioning and training. 

More than mere strength is needed. I 
have often been asked the question, “What 
makes one athlete better than another?” 
My answer is, “There is only a hair line 
of difference between a champion and a 
dub. The coach with his methods is a 
great help . . . and much depends on the 
efforts of the individual.” 


The Drawings Explained 


AROLD OSBORNE was the first 

jumper to perfect the so-called West- 
ern style of jump. I feel that this method 
is the most economical because of the fact 
that it allows the body to be thrown into 
a lay-out position more easily than any 
other form. Therefore, this style of jump 
is desirable for beginners. 

The run previous to the take-off is 
usually a distance of forty feet and at an 
angle of about 45 degrees to the bar. In 
the Western style 6f jump the take-off is 
made with the foot closer to the bar. 

Illustration 1 shows the jumper after he 
has placed his jumping foot (the left foot) 
on the ground. Notice that his left knee 
is bent. The other fundamental move- 
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ments shown in the succeeding illustrations 
follow in rapid succession. 

As the take-off foot reaches the ground, 
the right leg is thrown forward and the 
body is inclined slightly to the left. Illus- 
tration 2 shows the jumper starting the 
upward throw of his right leg. Every ef- 
fort should be put into this upward throw, 
as this aids in the body lift. 

Illustration 3 shows the right leg being 
thrown hard above the bar. Notice that 
the leg is practically straight. The take- 
off leg (the left, in this case) is being 
tucked underneath the upper (right) leg. 
At the same time, the left arm has been 
thrown upward and across the bar. Of 


Illustrations copy- 

righted, 1934, by 

The Sayger Sports 
Syndicate. 


course, the jumper will cross the bar and 
land on his take-off (left) foot. The 
Western style high jump may be described 
as a hop over the bar. The take-off leg is 
not allowed to drag as in the Eastern style 
jump. 

Illustration 4 shows the jumper almost 
directly above the bar. Notice that the 
left arm has been thrown across the bar. 
The right leg is fully extended and the left 








leg is being tucked underneath the right. 
This perfect lay-out has been brought 
about by inclining the body and imme- 
diately straightening the right leg, along 
with the fact that the left arm has been 
thrown forward and sidewise across the 
bar. 

We will now move around to the oppo- 
site side of the bar to watch the landing 
of the jumper. Illustration 5 shows the 
jumper in the same position as Illustration 
4. This view gives a better opportunity to 
see the actual position of the body, legs 
and arms. Notice that the head, shoul- 
ders, knees and right foot have crossed the 
bar. The hips are probably the last part 
of the body to pass over. We can under- 
stand that the Western style is more prac- 
tical than any other when we see the per- 
fect lay-out of the jumpers using this style. 
Because of the fact that they do not have 
to raise the body so high above the bar, 
less strength is required to execute the 
jump. 

At one time, the Western jump was con- 
sidered illegal; it was claimed that the 
(Continued on page 31) 


Illustration 6— 
The lay-out. 
The right foot 
has been thrown 
well forward. 


Illustration 7— 
The next move- 
ment of the 
Western style; 


completing the 
turn. 


Illustration 8— 
The finish of 
the Western 








Helpful Hints on How to Improve 
Your Golf Game 


The Short Game 


By Ted Payseur 
Golf Coach, Northwestern University 


first tee in a championship golf tournament, watch the 
parade of champions and stars drive off, and marvel at 

the wonderful consistency of the marvelously long and true 
shots straight down the fairway. One may almost wager that, 
with the exception of a difference of a few yards in distance, the 
majority of the players are fairly equal. One may sit and 
watch this wonderful display all day long and will seldom see 
a missed drive. One begins to wonder where the great differ- 
ence in these players occurs and where or what part of the 
game brings out the deciding factor in determining a champion. 
Let us take a stroll over to any putting green and watch the 
same array of stars display their “short game.” By the “short 
game” I refer to that part of the game played from twenty to 
thirty yards off the green. Here is where the championship is 
decided. As we stand and watch player after player take from 
two to sometimes nine strokes to hole out from approximately 
thirty yards off the green, we realize that here is the important 


«= may take his place in the grandstand behind the 





Gene Sarazen’s Putting Stance 
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part of the golf game. A two-foot putt counts the same on the 
score card as the two hundred and fifty yard drive down the 
fairway. In this article I want to discuss the short approach 
around the green and also the putting stroke on the green. 


The Short Approach 


EFORE going into discussion on this important shot, I want 

to bring the reader’s attention again to an important fac- 
tor: the type of golf course on which we may be playing. If 
we are playing on the ideal golf course with watered fairways 
and smooth, consistent approaches to the green, we may rely 
pretty definitely on certain reliable shots. But the average 
player, who plays on municipal courses where the fairways are 
baked and hard in the summer months, must use a different shot 
around the green. 

I will first discuss the short approach shot on the course where 
the conditions are good. As in our longer approach shots, we 
still have a choice. We may pitch on to the green, or we may 
use the pitch-and-run shot in which the ball hits short and runs 
on to the green. 


The Short Pitch Shot 


F we are twenty-five feet from the green, and of course I am 
taking into consideration that the green is open to us, the 
club we shall most commonly use is the mashie-niblick. If the 
pin is located on the front edge of the green, we shall employ 
the niblick. 

In the short mashie-niblick shot, stand well over the ball and 
grip the club fairly well up on the shaft. Remember, since you 
do not want a long run on the ball, to be sure to swing the 
club through with a smooth stroke and not a forced one. Let 
the loft of the club lift the ball and do not raise your hands 
when the ball is hit. Have a nice free follow-through, as this 
will determine the length of roll you will have on the ball after 
it hits. Aim for your ball to light on the green and allow for 
some roll. If you want the ball to stop almost dead, aim to cut 
underneath the ball with your club and swing the club-head a 
little from the outside to the inside. (See THe ATHLETIC JoUR- 
NAL for January, 1934.) Sometimes it is wise to pitch just a 
little short of the green, if the approach is smooth, and allow 
for a short run on the ball. 


The Run-Up Shot 


HE run-up shot is the safest and it is more simple than the 

short pitch shot. The run-up shot is the shot that I would 
advise on the general run of golf courses and under most golfing 
conditions. By conditions, I refer principally to atmospheric 
conditions. Wind will not affect the run-up shot, whereas with 
the pitch shot the wind must be taken into consideration. The 
important factor in the run-up shot is that if the ball lights on 
uneven ground in front of the green, usually it will bounce 
straight ahead and toward the pin. 

On this particular shot, grasp the shaft well down the leather 
and hit the ball on the down-stroke. Your feet should be closer 
together than in the short pitch shot and the club-head in the 
back-swing should not get higher than your knees. 
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This shot is played with a mashie or a number four iron. The 
straighter face will cause the ball to glide smoothly over the 
fairway and it will not lose its speed before it reaches the putting 
surface. Hit the ball cleanly with a wrist and arm action. To 
keep the ball low to the ground, turn the right hand over the 
club a little more than you do for your regular shot. This shot 
requires a great deal of practice in order to regulate distance. 
It should not be employed more than forty yards from the green. 
The pitch shot or the pitch-and-run shot should be used at dis- 
tances greater than forty yards. 


The Stroke on the Green 
UTTING, in my estimation, is the easiest, hardest and most 
important maneuver in the golf game. It is easy to teach 
one to putt, but it is only through faithful practice that one be- 
comes a good putter. It would be folly for me to try to con- 
vince anyone which is the correct way to putt. Naturally the 
one that gets the best results is the best. 

There are two kinds of stances in general use—the upright and 
the crouching stance. Personally I prefer the upright stance. 
Grip toward the top of your leather and stand fairly well up 
over your ball. Your feet should be close together. Your stroke 
should imitate the pendulum on the old grandfather clock. You 
should be relaxed on every putt. Keep the putter blade close 
to the ground on the back-swing and follow-through. In order 
to get accurate direction, pay particular attention that your 
putter blade follows through the ball as in the illustration of 
Gene Sarazen. Study these two illustrations of two of the 
game’s greatest players. Notice that Walter Hagen, using an 
upright stance, follows through with his run-up putt. Notice 
also in the illustration of Gene Sarazen how he follows through 
for the short putt. 


Basketball on 





AP 


Walter Hagen Putting 


a Small Floor 





URING the past few years, I 
D have read all available articles on 

basketball and have tried to at- 
tend a coaching school each season. I 
have been somewhat disappointed. Most 
of the articles and schools deal with bas- 
ketball as played on a regulation court. 
This is only natural, but I estimate that 
90 per cent of our basketball coaches are 
working on courts of 60 by 30 feet. Is 
there such a thing as a set system on one 
of these courts? 

After my graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, I attempted to pass its 
system on to our high school boys. I 
found disappointment. The playing floor 
would not permit, although my material 
had been chosen for this type of play. I 
shall outline a system which has been able 
to cope with opponents on both a small 
floor and a large floor. 

I shall mention some of the mistakes 
that often occur when a team from a small 
court plays on a large court: 

Making shots that fall short; stopping 
the dribble short and failing to make use 
of opportunities; spreading the defense 
too much and failing to show drive; mak- 
ing slow high passes (not bouncing the 
ball) ; showing lack of drive; shooting too 
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frequently (players thinking they are open 
because of the vast space about them) ; 
holding the ball too long in the back court; 
failing to screen opponents; putting too 
much arch on the ball (because of the 
high ceiling); failing to go through on 
plays. 

These are mistakes that show up no 
matter how much the coach tries to pre- 
vent them. They are a few of the notable 
mistakes. Now let us summarize some of 
the dangers of practicing on a small court 
and explain how to prevent these dangers. 

A team that practices on a small court 
might wear out on a large court. Prevent 
this by giving guarding and ball-handling 
practice. Have the squad play keep-away 
all over the floor about once a week. Have 
four or five men keep the ball away from 





THE high school athletic activities 
of Leo O’Neill consisted of basket- 
ball, baseball and track. He later cap- 
tained an undefeated University of 
Alabama basketball team and was also 
a member of the track team at his 
university. He is now coaching his 
fifth year in a southern Indiana high 
school whose basketball teams have 
made a remarkable record under his 
direction. 











a like number of opponents. In this drill, 
stress the various fundamentals. Divide 
the drill into periods: first three minutes, 
use nothing but bounce passes; next three, 
overhand; next, underhand; and, finally, 
all types of passes. This is a guarding 
as well as an offensive drill. Utilize all 
your playing space. In this drill, slow 
passes are eliminated; the boys move en- 
tirely across the floor to guard another 
player, and stamina is built up. 

Let us now think about a set system of 
offense for a small floor. Imagine ten 
players in one end of a court 60 by 30 
feet. The players can stand still and 
guard almost any attempt to get through. 
Therefore, a fast-break is about all that 
is left. But fast-breaks fail, and it is a 
difficult process to return the ball to the 
back court. Here is where we must do 
something definite. We may use a fast- 
break set play. The defense must be 
moved around, especially if it is a zone. 
The play shown in Diagram 1 has been 
successful for us. 

The offensive men move down the floor 
for a fast-break and take the positions 
shown in Diagram 1. Guards X4 and X5 
crisscross, X4 passing to X5. Guard X5 
passes to X2, who comes out to meet the 
ball. X5 follows his pass and screens X2’s 
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man and then X2 passes to X4. X4 passes 
to X1 and follows the ball. (Guard X4 
may receive a return pass from X1.) X2 
comes from the side of the court opposite 
X4 (as X3 moves out for defense), goes 
around X1 for a pass and dribbles in for 
a short shot. X1 could pass out to X3 
for a spot shot. X1 may also make a 
one-handed shot for the basket. 

After the first move, we have the play- 
ers in the positions shown in Diagram 2. 

To add variety, we may attempt the 
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play shown in Diagram 3. X2 cuts from 
the side, receives a pass from X4 and drib- 
bles in for a shot. X1 moves to the side, 
as indicated in the diagram. X3 and X5 
move out. X4 takes the center of the 
floor. 

These plays represent a set system de- 
signed to open up the lanes on a small 
court. The diagrams do not illustrate 
stereotyped plays but plays which com- 
bine a number of features that will over- 
come the disadvantages of small floors. 


The offensive players are in for fast- 


breaks. They must meet the ball on the 
run. Bounce passes must be used. The 
system requires a crisscross that forms a 
block and moves the defense in and from 
one side of the floor to the other, making it 
hard on the zone. The zone must spread 
to cover all men. A team playing a zone 
may be required to shift. 

The system requires more than one pass 
in the back court. It stresses an age-old 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Basketball Rules— 
and Officiating 


HE open season for faultfinding 
with basketball rules and the Rules 
Committee is again on in full blast, 
and the public in various sections here 
and there is being asked, “What is the 
matter with the game of basketball?” The 
question is made an especially potent one 
right now, because the claim is being made 
that current large crowds and attendance 
will most certainly dwindle to handfuls 
unless the present open and spectacular 
game (a game more fit for girls, some 
would have one believe) is replaced by 
the older game with its more bruising 
physical contact. And all of this bother, 
by the way, comes in the face of constantly 
increasing, enthusiastic attendance. 
There is the usual wave of criticism 
against the rules, against the Rules Com- 
mittee, and, either directly or indirectly, 
against the officiating. Most of this criti- 
cism seems to be of a destructive nature. 
In most cases the criticism seems to offer 
plenty of the tearing down element with- 
out actually offering anything of the con- 
structive in its place, a situation that ex- 
ists in most instances of criticism from the 
outside, whether it be basketball, or any 
other of our national institutions. 
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By Edwin J. Dahl 


Some of this criticism is offered, no 
doubt, because of a lack of thorough un- 
derstanding of all of the conditions sur- 
rounding the game. Possibly this short 
article may offer some ideas that will help 
to clear up that misunderstanding, or at 
least open up an additional channel of 
thought. The ideas expressed here are, 
of course, no more than the personal opin- 
ion of one who is intensely interested in 
the game, one who has followed it for sev- 
eral years as player, coach and then, later 
on, as official. It is not expected that 
every reader will agree with all of the 
ideas expressed, but even so they may be 
of some value. 





BASKET. BALL coaches have long 
considered it one of their inalien- 
able nants to discuss ey the work 
of officials. Presented here is the of- 
ficial’s ney of the officiating problem, 
expressed by a veteran who has worked 
many high school and college games. 
Edwin J. Dahl, who lives in Faribault, 
Minnesota, numbers among his many 
past assignments state high school tour- 
naments in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. The ideas he sets 
forth here are stimulating and provoca- 
tive of thought. 











The Rough or the Open Game? 
HAT is the matter with basket- 
ball?” Well, it is the writer’s opin- 
ion that nothing is the matter with basket- 
ball. It seems logical that the Basketball 
Rules Committee desires to promote the 
open and passing game, as opposed to the 
old bone-crusher type. The Committee 
has looked far ahead to see that the open 
and more spectacular game would become 
the interesting and enjoyable one, and it 
has asked players, coaches and officials to 
co-operate. 

Yet, if we read the opinion of part of 
the public, there seems to be a great deal 
the matter with basketball. “Too many 
violations and technicalities” ; “not enough 
personal contact allowed”; “too many 
fouls called by officials”; “too much whis- 
tle blowing by officials’; and so on. 
“Bring back the old type of game,” and 
“Give the game back to the players” are 
the remedies suggested, and there the mat- 
ter stops, unless the thought is added, “If 
you don’t do this, the crowds will stop 
coming.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
in face of this rabid criticism, there is the 
indisputable fact that crowds are on the 
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increase. And why? Some of the in- 
crease is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
prosperity is getting a little closer to that 
“just around the corner.” But a big rea- 
son for this increase in attendance rests 
in the fact that the crowd has been, and is 
being, educated and sold on the passing, 
open and scientific game. It likes to see 
the spectacular in that type of play, and 
it enjoys it more than the old rough and 
tumble bruising game, which usually means 
the survival of brute physical strength. 

Even in the so-called independent bas- 
ketball there seems to be a movement 
toward the open game. This is but nat- 
ural because many more of the players 
now are men who have had good coaching 
either in high school or college. But the 
surprising fact is that the crowd demands 
that type of game. This statement is 
made after having heard the opinions of 
hundreds of both friends and enemies of 
the open type of game. Managers of in- 
dependent teams have found their public 
much out of patience and actually refus- 
ing support until the home team began 
to play the open type of game and stopped 
bringing in teams that put emphasis upon 
the rough stuff. Of course, there are still 
those who demand the rougher game, but 
they are becoming proportionally fewer in 
number. 

It is interesting to note at this point 
that a former Big Ten captain and All- 
Conference player, a man who is now ac- 
tive in officiating, when asked recently to 
express his opinion on “What is the mat- 
ter with basketball?” was emphatic to the 
effect that any attempt to take basket- 
ball back to the rushing and bruising game 
of his day would be detrimental to the 
game and its interests. He also stated 
that he would much rather play under 
present conditions than under the old ones, 
at which he played and starred. 


The Place of the Official 


NY discussion about basketball and 

basketball rules usually revolves 
back to the officiating, and much has been 
said to the effect that the official holds 
too important a place in present day bas- 
ketball. 

Now, it is true that the official holds a 
very responsible place in relation to the 
game. It is true, also, that all officials 
who take their work seriously and who 
are interested in the game do a lot of 
serious thinking about that responsibility. 
It is evident to them at all times that 
many things they do, or may do, at any 
minute of the game may have an effect 
upon the game, its color and its character; 
possibly upon its results. And because of 
that, they are at all times on the alert for 
suggestions. They are willing to follow 
out wise suggestions in order that their 
work may improve, and, incidentally, in 
order that they may rise in their “pro- 
fession.” 
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There are exceptions, of course, but, by 
and large, officials are an open-minded 
group and they enjoy their work. Cer- 
tainly they do not deserve all of the vitriol 
that is so many times hurled at their 
heads. Certainly their position and im- 
portance in the game are not so great as 
some critics would make out. It is the 
purpose of the remainder of this article 
to explain how important they actually 
are. 


The Difference in Games 


ERE, for example, is a typical situ- 

ation. Two teams, evenly matched, 
strenuous rivals, play a fine game of bas- 
ketball. The passing is accurate, plays 
“click” on both sides, both teams play 
the ball for all they are worth, and, be- 
cause all of these things are being done by 
the two teams, theré is a minimum of body 
contact. Naturally, few fouls are called. 
Invariably, after a game of that type, the 
officials are surrounded by large numbers 
of fans and others, claiming, “You sure 
worked a swell game tonight!” 

On the other hand, take a situation 
somewhat similar to the one outlined 
above, but in this case both teams play 
a wild plunging type of game, forgetting 
everything their coaches ever told them. 
Body contact is terrific, and the officials 
have to keep a firm hand on the game in 
order to prevent it from becoming a free- 
for-all fight. There is only one way to 
keep that type of game from getting out 
of control, and that is by “calling them 
close,” which means a large number of 
fouls. After this game, not so many well- 
wishers come around for the pat on the 
back. Rather, a few grumblers pass by, 
muttering wrathfully, “Terrible officiat- 
ing!” “Throw that whistle away!” and 
in the case of many college games, “What 
are you trying to do; make a high school 
game out of it?” 

The average fan thinks that the official 
worked a fine game in the first instance, 
and that he was inefficient in the second. 
It is the writer’s contention that the offi- 
cial worked his better game in the second 
instance. His influence in the first game 
was negligible; in fact, outside of appear- 
ing on the floor to toss up the ball, he 
could just as well have been sitting on the 
side lines. In other words, the players 
were playing such good basketball that 
he wasn’t needed. Yet he is given credit 
for working a good game, and he actually 
had nothing to do with it. 

In the second game both teams, for- 
getting to play basketball, started actions 
which the rules are trying to legislate out 
of the sport. The official has the respon- 
sibility of enforcing these rules. If he 
doesn’t, the game will deteriorate into a 
cat-and-dog fight. He calls a good game 
in this respect, that he has prevented what 
started out to. be a basketball game from 
becoming too much of a combination of 


boxing, wrestling and torso floor-rolling 
contest. Yet he receives a terrific amount 
of criticism for doing that for which he 
was hired, and he is blamed for making the 
game a poor one. 


Too Many Fouls? 

To comes to mind a recent game 

in which the writer worked. Two tra- 
ditional rivals were playing on the under- 
dog’s floor, under-dog because the visiting 
team was bigger, more experienced and 
had a better record. It was, however, 
one of those games in which anything 
might happen and in which the feelings 
of both teams and rooters were at fever 
pitch. Play was fast and furious the first 
half, and the period was resplendent with 
sparkling play. The half ended with the 
favorites about nine points in the lead, 
simply because they had used their talent 
to secure the advantage that was orig- 
inally given them. The beginning of the 
second half saw the under-dogs come out 
inspired, to stage one of those familiar 
and thrilling rallies that make basketball 
the exciting game it is, to tie the score 
and to go two points in the lead. 

What happened? Instead of calling 
time out to plan a campaign, the favorites 
started to play desperately, forgetting to 
use their height and skill for good play. 
They started to rough it with the little 
fellows, and the little fellows started to 
retaliate. What happened? Well, thirty- 
one fouls were called in that game (actu- 
ally not many for the type of play), sev- 
enteen on the under-dog and fourteen on 
the favorites, and, if those fouls had not 
been called, the game would have ended 
in a riot. Yet, after that game, a con- 
siderable amount of criticism was directed 
against the officials for having called too 
many fouls. It was either call them or 
have the game spoiled in another way by 
allowing it to become a free-for-all. Oh, 
yes, the under-dogs won, 32 to 26, even 
though they lost three of their men on 
personals. 

Of course, it is admitted that the tech- 
nique of an official may be the cause of 
the beginning of such lax play. He may 
allow himself to become careless; he may 
be slow on his feet and not follow the ball 
closely enough; he may (if he is working 
alone) - allow himself to watch the play 
from behind rather than from a position 
where he can watch the play come at him; 
or he may be just all-around inefficient. 
If the cause is any of the first three men- 
tioned, the official has to take hold of 
himself and improve, or he will lose his 
prestige. If, on the other hand, he is 
simply inefficient, he will not be used and 
will soon be placed in the discard. To 
hire or not to hire an official is an easy 
enough procedure in the search for the 
remedy of loose play. 

The type of play of a team, however, 
is harder to control, for, no matter how 

(Continued on page $8) 
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Let’s Look At the Facts 


i“ IS not necessary to twist facts in an attempt to 
defend college football. However, if one is to 
arrive at a rational conclusion regarding football, or 
in fact any other matter, it is required that he first 
assemble the evidence. 

There has been for several months a well-organ- 
ized attempt to disseminate propaganda in the in- 
terests of professional football. Those who are 
fond of college football would be subject to criticism 
were they to attack the professional game or those 
who promote it. At the same time the college foot- 
ball men may well resent the fact that an attempt 
is being made to popularize professional football by 
making odious and unfair comparisons with the col- 
lege game. 

In the Illinois State Register (Springfield, Ili- 
nois), there recently appeared an editorial written 
apparently by a man who is entirely friendly to 
college football but who perhaps has accepted with- 
out careful examination some statements that have 
been made by the professional football interests. 
Following is the editorial in question. 

‘‘Sometimes solutions to vexing problems 
crop up from unexpected sources while society 
seeks in vain to check the evils involved. Such 
may be the case with the overemphasis of col- 
lege athletics. 

‘*While it has been evident for years that in- 
tercollegiate athletic competition in this coun- 
try has attained a place of prominence far in 
excess of its true value, most of us have ap- 
plauded the athletic hero profusely and thereby 
added to the unbalance of the situation. 

‘*But along comes professional football with 
a pack of thrills and an excellence that bids fair 
to make deep inroads into the spotlight previ- 
ously held by intercollegiate athletics, of which 
football is the main-stay. 

‘‘Eixceedingly large crowds witnessed pro- 
fessional games this last season even though 
such contests are minus the bands, cheer lead- 
ers and student loyalty which have played such 
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a great part in elevating college competition to 
its present prominence. 

‘*Without championing the cause of profes- 
sional football, one can say that perhaps it is 
destined to correct an abuse of college life. One 
ean reason that as the professional game ad- 
vances in popularity the public’s appetite for 
such sport will be appeased and the college 
football game will decline in proportion. 
Alumni groups seldom get excited about the 
alma mater’s baseball teams, notwithstanding 
the fact that many excellent college teams per- 
form annually on college diamonds. The same 
is true of other major college sports with the 
exception of football. | 

‘‘Perhaps college football is now due for some 
deflation.’’ 


With respect to the point that the editor of the 
Illinois State Register makes regarding overempha- 
sis in college athletics, it may be suggested first that 
overemphasis is a term that has been very loosely 
used by a great many different people. Second, 
overemphasis on athletics to some means a lack of 
interest in academic subjects. They believe that if, 
somehow or other, the interest in athletics were less- 
ened there would be an increase of interest in phi- 
losophy, science or other academic subjects. We be- 
lieve that this theory is fallacious and untenable. 

The editor of the Register further suggests that 
‘‘exceedingly large crowds witnessed professional 
games this last season.’’ It may be true that some 
of the crowds that attended professional football 
games last season were larger than were the crowds 
that attended corresponding games of the year be- 
fore, yet this does not prove that professional foot- 


‘ball is crowding out college football. The 1933 col- 


lege games were better attended than were the 1932 
college games. While the financial statements re- 
garding the professional football enterprise are 
never made public, as are the college financial state- 
ments, yet it is known that some of the promoters of 
professional teams last year lost money. 

Those who have had the responsibility of present- 
ing professional football in a favorable light to the 
public have attempted to make it appear that the 
colleges play a defensive brand of football while the 
professionals stress the offensive and thereby stage 
amore interesting game. Someone recently figured 
up the number of points scored in the professional 
league last season and reported an average of 17 
points per game. In the Pacific Coast Conference 
last fall, the colleges that were members of that 
Conference scored in Conference games an average 
of 18 points per game. Comparative figures col- 
lected regarding points scored in other sections of 
the country show clearly that there is very little 
difference between the colleges and the profes- 
sionals in the matter of scoring. 

It probably is true that the professional teams 
score more field goals than do the college or high 
school teams because in the professional game the 
goal posts are on the goal line, while in the college 
and high school games the goal posts are ten yards 
farther away. The Football Rules Committee 
moved the goal posts back from the goal line when 
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it was found that each year, especially in the school 
and sand lot games, boys were killed by running into 
the posts. The Football Rules Committee has a 
responsibility in the matter of safeguarding the 
lives, in so far as the rules can safeguard the lives, 
of the players that the professionals do not recog- 
nize. Kven this difference in the rules as just 
pointed out did not result in any material difference 
in the matter of scoring. Judged by an analysis of 
the facts, it is clear then that from the scoring angle 
the college game is fully as attractive as is the pro- 
fessional game. 

The statistical reports of the professional games 
show that very seldom are fifteen yard penalties im- 
posed. In other words, what in a college game is 
considered illegal use of the hands by the men in the 
line and by the men running interference is not 
strictly prohibited in the professional game. It is 
far easier to take an end out of a play by use of the 
hands or arms than it is by body blocking. Legiti- 
mate blocking is the basis of college offensive foot- 
ball. If it is legitimate for one man on offense to 
use his hands and arms in holding an opponent, then 
it is legitimate for all ten men who are trying to 
help the ball-carrier to use their hands and arms in 
tackling or otherwise. The colleges recognize this 
principle; the professionals do not. 


The editor of the Illinois State Register appar- 
ently believes that because of what he maintains is 
the increased popularity of the professional game 
the college game will decline. The professional 
game of 1933 that was advertised as a world series 
contest drew a $21,000 crowd. This game was played 
in Chicago. There were at least twenty-five college 
games played in the same section of the country last 
fall that drew a larger gate than this so-called 
championship professional game attracted. There 
were at least three college games last fall that drew 
crowds of 90,000 or more spectators. Not much ado 
was made by the public press regarding these games 
and the large crowds that attended them because 
the public generally realizes that it is the amateur 
events that are the more popular with the rank and 
file of our people. There has not been a professional 
sporting event of any kind whatsoever, be it horse 
racing, prize fighting, wrestling, football or any- 
thing else with the exception of the Indianapolis 
speedway automobile race, that has been contested 
in recent years before crowds such as attend the 
most spectacular college games each year or before 
such crowds as attended the Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles a year and a half ago. 

If professional football should ever supplant col- 
lege football as professional baseball has supplanted 
amateur baseball in this country, and if the Amer- 
ican people should become professional athletics 
conscious, then it follows that amateur athletics 
generally will decline, and the sports ideals of the 
country will be shaped by the professionals. 

We have no reason, however, to believe that such 
a change is imminent. The American people are 
more interested in the games of youth played by 
boys who give their best, not with the idea of pecu- 
niary gain, than they are in the other type of games 
and exhibitions. 
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School and College 
Athletics of the Future 


| Av year the eight National Collegiate Athletic 
Association district vice presidents were asked 

to consider these questions: 
1. What mistakes did the colleges make during 
the period between the World War and the 


depression? 

2. What has been done by way of rectifying the 
mistakes? 

3. Along what lines should we build for the fu- 
ture? 


Each district vice president canvassed the opin- 
ions of the men in his own district and presented his 
findings. Their reports, which appear in the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 
of the N.C.A.A., are very interesting. 

Any reasonable man will agree with the officers of 
the N.C.A.A. who, by asking the above listed ques- 
tions, implied that conditions are not ideal. None 
of our human institutions are perfect, and college 
athletics administered by human beings are of 
course far from perfect. Not much good will be 
accomplished, however, by destructive criticism. 
What is needed more are suggestions as to how con- 
ditions may be improved. 

The high school and college men who frankly 
admit that they have problems and who are courage- 
ously trying to devise ways and means of improving 
conditions are the builders. The destructive critics 
will soon be forgotten. The great body of high 
school principals, college faculty representatives, 
school and college athletic coaches and athletic di- 
rectors who are doing their best by way of conduct- 
ing amateur athletics in accordance with educational 
and amateur ideals will be remembered for the work 
they are doing. 

It is encouraging to note that high school men in 
different sections of the United States are frankly 
admitting that there has been in the past a certain 
amount of illegitimate recruiting and perhaps sub- 
sidizing of high school athletes by townspeople and 
others who are interested in building up strong 
championship teams. The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association at its recent meeting in Chicago 
conducted a round-table discussion of the recruiting 
and subsidizing problem as it exists among the col- 
leges. High school and college men who frankly 
admit that recruiting and subsidizing present a 
problem and who are doing their best to reduce these 
nefarious practices to their lowest possible mini- 
mum are to be commended. The cynics who stand 
off on one side and jeer are making no worthwhile 
contribution to the work. 

The Athletic Journal believes that athletic con- 
ditions in the schools and colleges can be improved 
only by the slow and painful process of educating 
our people and by inculeating in them principles of 
morality. How can this educational process be best 
conducted? What are the methods that should be 
adopted by way of supporting those who believe in 
decent athletics? These are the questions that con- 
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front the school and college men. Any worthwhile 
suggestions along these lines that may be submitted 
will gladly be received by the Editor. 





Making Track Pay 


HE first college track and field meet was held fully 

fifty years ago. From that time to this, school and 
college track and field athletics have annually been 
conducted at a loss. No one can estimate accurately the 
annual deficit in track athletics, as conducted by the 
educational institutions. In ten of the larger Middle 
Western universities the deficit in track for the group 
in the year 1925 was, in round numbers, $128,000. It 
is estimated that those ten institutions in the last thir- 
ty years have paid track deficits to the amount of three 
million dollars. In that same time the 15,000 schools 
and 1,000 institutions above high school rank have 
paid track deficits to the amount of several hundred 
million dollars. 

Practically all of the track and field athletics in this 
country are conducted and promoted by the educa- 
tional institutions. The fact that all of the points 
won by the United States team in track and field ath- 
letics in the last Olympics were won by high school 
and college men is significant. 

Why is it, then, that track and field athletics annu- 
ally cost more than the revenue received at the meets 
and tournaments? Is it true that track is of interest 
only to the contestants and coaches and that it has no 
spectator interest? There are probably two main rea- 
sons why track and field meets have not paid their 
own way. 

Track and field athletics have not been dramatized 
in the same way that the events were dramatized by 
the ancient Greeks at the time of their Olympic Games, 
and in the same way that this sport was dramatized 
at the last Olympic meet, which was so ably promoted 
by the Los Angeles committee. Football in the col- 
leges and in many of the high schools is made attrac- 
tive partly because of the pageantry that goes with the 
game. The bands, the mass singing and the stunts 
that have come to be a part of college football have not 
detracted from the game itself, and if our track meets 
were dramatized more in the future than they have 
been in the past, in the judgment of the writer, this 
sport could be built up more from the standpoint of 
spectator interest than it has been. 

In the April, 1933, issue of the Athletic Journal, 
the Editor discussed some of the things that have 
tended to make track and field meets uninteresting. 
Since that issue appeared, many interesting sugges- 
tions for overcoming these difficulties have been pro- 
posed. One is that the finish judges be seated in re- 
serve sections at the finish line in the stands and that 
the timers be placed on a platform inside the track. If 
this were done, there would be no need at all of having 
officials on the track where they obstruct the view of 
the spectators. Another suggestion which has a great 
deal of merit is that the quarter and the half mile 
runs, as well as the mile and the two mile runs, be 
started in the middle of the straightaway instead of 
at the far end of the straightaway. This suggestion 
especially has merit when the meets are held on tracks 
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built around the football fields and in stadia that were 
erected primarily for football and not for track pur- 
poses. In order to make the start fair, the lanes could 
be staggered around the first turn. The races at the 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles were started in this 
manner, and there the spectators had a fine view of 
the races. 

As the 220-yard dash and the low hurdles were run 
around the curve in the Olympic Games so likewise 
these events could be started at the 220-yard mark on 
the back stretch, thus giving the spectators again a 
better view of the races. 

Another procedure that undoubtedly would add to 
the attractiveness of the field events is that between 
track events the men competing in the shot, discus, 
javelin and other field events be asked to compete by 
flights ; that is, let us say, the six men who are to put 
the shot will all be lined up and as each man puts his 
name will be announced to the crowd. The judges of 
that event instead of measuring the put would simply 
mark the spot with a stick bearing the name of the 
competitor. Thus the first flight in the finals of the 
shot put could be staged in a very short space of time. 
Perhaps it would be possible also to stage a flight in 
other events during the interval between track events. 
If this plan were perfected, it would have the advan- 
tage of focusing the attention of the spectators on 
events that are generally given but little attention by 
those who have paid to see the meet. 

Of course, if the meet is to be interesting, the events 
must be run off with precision, and tiresome delays 
must be avoided. The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation Meet is each year conducted in the space of 
two hours. There really is no reason why it should 
take more than two hours to run off the finals in any 
well-conducted meet. 

There is another reason why college and high school 
track athletics have not received the attention that 
they deserve; namely, the sport comes at a time when 
the papers devote almost exclusive attention to the 
professional games and practically ignore amateur 
sports. Undoubtedly, school and college men would 
like to read fully as many stories dealing with high 
school and college athletics as they would accounts of 
professional wrestling, boxing, horse racing and the 
like. Not many of the metropolitan papers, however, 
devote half of the space in the sport section to amateur 
athletics. This is partly at least due to the fact that 
the school and college men do not make their wishes 
known to the managing editors of the local papers. 
The alumni and friends of the educational institutions, 
it may be assumed, read the sports pages partly at 
least because there they hope to find stories dealing 
with the exploits of the fine athletes who are repre- 
senting the schools and colleges in inter-institutional 
contests. If these readers were to make their wishes 
known, the editors whose aim is that of serving the in- 
terests of their readers would without doubt respond. 

We contend that there is no reason at all why track 
and field athletics should not be conducted in such a 
way as to receive the support of the best people in 
every community. The coaches can solve this problem 
of making track pay if they will devote their intelli- 
gent attention to the task. 
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WHEN THEY GO CHARGING ON... 


An army may travel on its stomach, but a football team 
travels on its feet! 

That’s why it’s important that you give your team the 
best shodding possible. We call your attention to the 
Spalding Screw-on Cleat Football Shoe. Here are a few 
of the advantages of these Screw-on cleats: 


1. They oztwear any other composition cleat. 

2. They Jock to sole of shoe—won’t come loose. 

3. Shaped so they won’t hold mud or dirt. 

4. Size of cleat top always remains the same. 

5. Easy to put on or take off. Will not rust or freeze as all 
parts are brass or brass plated. 

As for the shoes themselves, they’re what you’d expect 

from Spalding. They are the strongest and sturdiest that 

ever sped over a chalk stripe and they vary in style and 

price to meet the individual requirements of every team 


and every budget. 
The Model SPR is light in weight, and made on a 
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sprint last; $7.50 a pair wholesale—the APR semi-sprint 
squad shoe is $7.00—and the DSR sturdy high school 
shoe, wholesales for only $5.75. All shoes aré made of 
high-grade leather, durable and comfortable. And these 
are only 3 of 8 shoes in the Spalding line, which range 
in price up to $12.50 a pair wholesale. 

See for yourself what great football shoes they are, 
why they are used and enthusiastically recommended ‘by 
outstanding coaches all over the country. Have your 
Spalding dealer show you the football line now. It’s 
none too early to start equipping for fall. 


DID YOU KNOW... that all record kicks and lon 


distance passes have been made with Spalding Offi- 
cial Footballs? 


STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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To ____________________ 


Coach, What Is the Future? 


By Hugo Bezdek 
Director 


School of Physical Education and Athletics 
The Pennsylvania State College 


UCH catastrophies as the San Fran- 
S cisco earthquake, the Mississippi 
flood, the mob lynchings of our 
present day, usually arouse the nation to 
swift, decisive action toward corrective 
measures. The world depression is a mon- 
strous social disaster, but it has stimu- 
lated governments to adopt legislation for 
the recovery of prosperity and the welfare 
of the people. At present our own Gov- 
ernment is in the midst of experimentation 
in order to bring about improvements. 

It seems that it takes some dramatic 
event or some tragic incident to stir up 
and set going man’s forces for rebuilding 
and reconstruction. Often the net result 
is that conditions are elevated to a place 
of improvement heretofore unknown. 
There is no secret formula for the work- 
ing of such a procedure. It usually con- 
sists of an analysis of the causes of the 
calamity, followed by the establishment 
of guiding policies for reconstruction. 
Furthermore, safeguards are set up for the 
prevention of a similar catastrophe. This 
process is not based upon the principle of 
the “second guess” (so familiar to you and 
me). The “second guess” is a destructive 
agency. Rather, the process is one of crit- 
ical review of facts with the thought of 
looking forward to rehabilitation. 


The Need for Action 

VENTS in the coaching profession at 

the close of the past football season 
closely resembled such calamities as earth- 
quakes and lynchings. An unusual num- 
ber of good coaches lost their positions. 
This unusually high mortality should 
cause all of us to deliberate upon means 
and ways of improvement. The time has 
come to bestir ourselves to decisive action 
toward correcting conditions which per- 
mit our profession to remain in jeopardy. 
The reconstructive step in the coaching 
profession is now in order if we are to 
enjoy reasonable stability and security. 
Furthermore, we might well consider cer- 
tain ways of upgrading and elevating the 
profession to a higher plane. 

All of us have heard speeches at our 
meetings, and those of other professional 
organizations, which usually give unlim- 
ited praise of our work; and which readily 
acknowledge the great and good influence 
that we exert upon the youngster. But 
evidently these well-meaning speeches 
alone do not suffice to protect the coach 
or improve his condition. A few defeats 
during one football season bring distress 
and even disaster to the coach, who yes- 
teryear enjoyed the fruits of the gods. 
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The title of this paper does not raise a 
new question. It is appropriate at the end 
of any given period of time, due to the 
fast-moving changes and conditions of our 
day. The title infers such a wide scope 
of material that it is impossible to cover 
all of its phases in a short time. For the 
purpose of presenting the subject in an 
abbreviated form, let us approach the 
problem by asking two questions: (1) In 
what direction are collegiate athletics, foot- 
ball in particular, heading? (2) What 
must the coach do in order to bring about 
the reconstruction in his profession? In 
other words, what will be shown by an 
analysis of past and present factors in the 
game and of the coach’s problems, to- 
gether with a consideration of some 
trends in both? 


Heritage from the Past 


CANNOT adequately appraise the 

contributions made by the early foot- 
ball coach in his educational institution. 
To him is due a sincere expression of 
recognition and appreciation for his valu- 
able services to the game of football, to 
young manhood and to intercollegiate ath- 
letics in general. In spite of the adverse 
conditions under which the old coach 
worked, his accomplishments are readily 
discernible. These he brought about by 
persistency, his disregard for time and 
his tireless efforts. Often he was without 
college degree; sometimes without educa- 
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tion (just a professional player). To that 
“roughneck” (“pro coach,” as he was then 
called, and even now the term is some- 
times used), who primarily worked for fun, 
for the love of the game, sometimes for 
nominal compensations, who sacrificed 
himself in order to help the youngster, 
we must extend salutations. It was he 
who laid the foundations of our contem- 
porary athletic games and sports pro- 
grams. To this pioneer also belongs the 
credit for the sowing of the seed from 
whence grew our present programs of 
physical education, and our extensive 
plants and equipment. 

The problems of those former days 
seemed as serious and difficult to the 
coach of that time as present-day prob- 
lems seem to us. Many times it was nec- 
essary to “bootleg” the coach’s sport, as 
well as his services. As a result, restric- 
tions and even ostracism faced him on 
every hand. Yet, under these and sim- 
ilar difficulties, the coach carried on and 
laid the basic structure of a development 
the like of which the world has never seen. 
It would seem that the old time coach 
had a tenacity of purpose which ultimately 
overcame obstacles. If he could not solve 
a problem in one way he tried a different 
approach and a set of different techniques. 
In other words, the history of the coach 
has definitely demonstrated that he was 
a man of considerable native and versatile 
intelligence in meeting the problems that 
faced him. 

The “old timer” has passed on this her- 
itage of problems and methods of solu- 
tion to the coaching profession of today. 
We must not be satisfied with this in- 
heritance, but we must advance and pro- 
mulgate it. The spirit of carry on in the 
face of all difficulties must be preserved, 
just as we perpetuate the game’s tech- 
niques, rules and sportsmanship, and the 
other moral and spiritual values relative 
to the training of the youngster. It truly 
is a big job. The coach of today by virtue 
of his profession is committed and pledged 
to carry on. 


Present Status of Football in Education 


DUCATION after a long and tedious 

struggle has finally recognized and 
accepted football and its training as an 
integral part of a broad educational pro- 
gram. This statement implies all the 
other inferences that may be made. In- 
sistent demands for a change in the phi- 
losophy of education have made this rec- 
ognition possible. 
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BAUER & BLACK’S 
Blue Streak PAL is made with 
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1. Seams are anchored—sealed in live rubber— 
cannot pull out. 


2. Made of Lastex—lighter weight, longer life. 


3. Soft, mercerized webbing—comfortable, good 
looking, and it stays soft. 
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means longer life. 
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Having had experience as a coach for 
over a quarter of a century, and now be- 
ing in the role of an administrator, I have 
been given an opportunity to judge con- 
ditions in both fields without bias or prej- 
udice. May I say that I was consider- 
ably surprised to learn that educators 
today are “at sea” as to what constitutes 
a really sound program of education. In 
the coaching profession it would probably 
be said that they are “going around in 
circles.” For instance, there are several 
schools of thought which differ as to the 
construction of a college curriculum of 
study. Some educators think the curricu- 
lum should give a general cultural educa- 
tion to the student. Others believe in 
intensified specialization. Some educators 
support the present four-year curriculum, 
while others believe that the residence of 
four years should be divided into two 
equal parts. As a result of this latter 
philosophy, junior colleges have come into 
existence. Some educators believe that 
the first two years of all curricula should 
be uniform, with certain minor modifica- 
tions. Their opponents recommend that 
each school on the campus should have its 
own curriculum for the first two years of 
undergraduate study. 

There is also confusion in educational 
circles over such questions as the general 
classification of subject matter; the prepa- 
ration of freshmen for college instruction; 
required or voluntary attendance; period- 
ical or comprehensive examinations of sub- 
ject matter; the improvement of instruc- 
tion; overorganization. 

And so the drama proceeds. As a re- 
sult the present status of our education 
is being criticized not only by the laymen 
who pay the bills, and our educators 
themselves, but by European educational 
experts as well. The aims and objectives 
of American education are still to be de- 
termined. There is also a lack of agree- 
ment as to what methods should be used 
in securing the goals which have been set 
up. Sometimes it appears that the scien- 
tific method has been forsaken for arm- 
chair speculation and trial and error. 

Yet there is no open hunting season 
for instructors at the end of a semester 
or at the end of a collegiate year. There 
is no general outcry. The press and the 
collegiate constituents humbly go along 
with what is presented to them. Educa- 
tion is so little understood. The learned 
educators are to be respected. Some edu- 
cational formula can floor the uninitiated. 
Consequently, we seldom hear of a col- 
lege instructor being asked to resign. In 
spite of vacillating education, security 
reigns supreme! 

But, a poor football season, and what 
a changed attitude we find! Games may 
have been lost by one touchdown or even 
by a single point. The coach may have 
had successful seasons in past years, but 
if this year looks bad, “the coach must 
go.” A new athletic deal is demanded, or, 
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in some cases, alma mater will receive no 
support. Even Knute Rockne’s ability as 
a coach was questioned. Heads wagged 
doubtfully as to the future, after his team’s 
loss of four games in one year. Quickly, 
doubt and uncertainty shook the very 
foundations of faith and confidence in the 
ability of one of the greatest coaches of 
his time. Some of you have had similar 
experiences. Surely it is not a beautiful 
picture of sublime peace and happiness. 
Laugh, Clown, laugh! The play must go 
on! 

What are the reasons for this vacillat- 
ing attitude? Let us take stock of the 
game, of ourselves and of general condi- 
tions, and then deliberate upon some con- 
structive measures. 


Present Trends in Football 


ODERN football is quite different 

from the game passed on to us by 
our predecessors. These changes in the 
game reflect the thinking of coaches, offi- 
cials, players and, to some extent, other 
college influences. Each successive group 
has made contributions in its own way, 
year after year. However, in general, the 
fundamental features of the game have 
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been retained. On the whole the present 
game shows progress resulting from re- 
flective thought and practical experience. 
Our present game is undoubtedly better 
than the one of thirty years ago. 

These modifications in rules and play 
have been dictated by actualities and real- 
ities that have occurred during the sea- 
sons. These experiences on the field of 
play have caused corrections and addi- 
tions to be made in the body of the rules. 
But to date there has been no code of 
guiding principles. Rules have been modi- 
fied one year at a time. Each suggestion 
is discussed upon its merits and co-ordi- 
nated in the general rules. 

The net result has been a vast body of 
complicated and intricate rules and regu- 
lations. At least that has been my ob- 
servation and experience after two years 
of service on the Football Rules Commit- 
tee. Is this process analogous to a snow- 
ball rolling down the mountain side, grow- 
ing bigger with each turn until at its jour- 
ney’s end it becomes a landslide, uncon- 
trollable and destructive? 

As matters stand now the future of the 
game is in the hands of the Football Rules 
Committee. Well and good. However, is 


it not in order that the American Football 
Coaches Association formulate a body of 
guiding principles for the Rules Commit- 
tee in order to safeguard the future of 
the game? Every other field of activity 
dedicates itself to a similar duty and re- 
sponsibility. Should not the coaching pro- 
fession be influential in determining the 
goals toward which football is heading? 


Guiding Principles for the Future 


HAT are some of these principles 

which should guide the destiny of 
the game? The following suggestions are 
in no way to be taken as dictatorial. 
Rather they are proposed as a tentative 
and working hypothesis, just to “start the 
ball a-rolling.” This Association may far 
exceed these modest suggestions if it so 
determines. 

To begin with, a return to simplicity 
should seem desirable. Certainly, the 
principle of simplicity should be a guide 
in determining the future development of 
the game. Several football coaches and 
officials have called attention to the diffi- 
culty of a thorough understanding of the 
code of football rules. Interpretation 
meetings held before each season verify 
this position. The increased ramifications 
in playing techniques are beginning to 
baffle the youngster. Because of the pres- 
sure of studies and other extra-curricular 
activities, the player has a limited amount 
of time to give to the game, and yet the 
game is demanding more of his time if he 
masters these techniques and skills. The 
player prefers a game of free and easy 
skills, one with increased opportunities for 
interesting situations and _ stimulating 
plays. After all, the youngsters should 
play the game for fun and the love of a 
game. Extreme serious-mindedness is de- 
stroying this spontaneity of the play spirit. 
Then, too, fewer students can afford pos- 
sible permanent or temporary injuries 
with subsequent loss of time from school 
responsibilities. 

Expensive equipment has become a pro- 
hibitive factor in many schools. Numer- 
ous detailed restrictions and limitations 
on the player and his play have set in. 
The danger zone of the game is rigidity 
and a lack of flexibility. Do these con- 
ditions predict the development or de- 
terioration of football? 


Football and Other Activities 


EN there are two other factors aris- 

ing on the horizon which are sugges- 
tive of guiding principles. Certain other 
extra-curricular activities are sweeping 
over the country throughout the second- 
ary schools. Dramatics, music, debating 
and journalism are also activities of self- 
expression. They, too, are proving at- 
tractive and interesting to the youngster. 
Students and adults alike respect these 
activities and seem heartily in accord with 
the intensified interest shown in them. In 
colleges today the football player no 
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Spend Two Weeks With 


HANLEY! 


CRISLER! 


LITTLE! 


AT NORTHWESTERN COACHING SCHOOL— AUG. 13-25 


NORTHWESTERN AGAIN OFFERS 
ALL-STAR COACHING STAFF 


sr gine gs university has 
for seven years assembled the out- 
standing football coaches at its annual sum- 
mer coaching school. 

Rockne, Jones, Warner, Kipke, Zuppke, 
Bachman. These are just a few of the men 
who have helped make Northwestern uni- 
versity the mecca for the biggest gathering 
of coaches each summer. 


This summer Coach Dick Hanley will 
conduct the school with the assistance of 
Fritz Crisler of Princeton and Lou Little of 
Columbia. 


Hanley’s up to the minute interpretation 
of the Warner system under the new rules 
will be a strong attraction itself. Crisler 
and Little will present their own individual 
ideas which constitute two entirely differ- 
ent systems. In no other school will you 
have an opportunity to see and hear such 
a wide assortment of grid strategy. 








Basketball and Other Sports 


UTCH LONBORG, Northwestern’s suc- 

cessful young basketball coach whose teams 
won the Big Ten title in ’31 and tied in '33, 
will give complete details of his fast-break of- 
fense and other features of his system. 


Tom Robinson who this year rounds out 
25 years as swimming coach at Northwestern 
University offers a comprehensive course in 
swimming. His teams have won 10 Big Ten 
titles and six national championships. 

K. L. “Tug” Wilson, former Olympic star, 
developer of the famous Drake relays and now 
Northwestern’s director of athletics, will pre- 
sent all phases of athletic administration. 
















DICK HANLEY 
Northwestern 





FRITZ CRISLER 
Princeton 


LOU LITTLE 
Columbia 


CRISLER-LITTLE HOLD 
COACHING SPOTLIGHT 


wher CRISLER and Lou Little pro- 
duced two of the outstanding teams 
and furnished two of the finest coaching 
performances in the United States last year. 

Now these two famous football techni- 
cians join the ranks of the country’s great- 
est coaches who have annually made the 
Northwestern Summer Coaching School 
outstanding. 


Here’s your chance to study under these 
experts for two full weeks at that famous 
summer vacation resort—Chicago’s North 
Shore. 

Climaxing his steady and spectacular rise as 
player and coach, Crisler directed the great 1933 
Princeton eleven, the lone undefeated and un- 
tied major team in the country last year. 

When Lou Little took his un Columbia 
eleven to the Pacific Coast to play in the Rose 
Bowl game he not only contributed the major 
upset of the season but won the acclaim of the 
whole football world for the genius displayed 
in handling his team. 





See the 1934 World's Fair 


THE school is held at the height of Chicago’s 
celebrated World’s Fair. Ample opportunity 
is provided to attend all the many attractions 
of this famous exhibition. Don’t miss this 
event of the age. Five hundred coaches and 
their families treated themselves to a fine vaca- 
tion last summer by ai ing the i 
school and seeing A Century of Progress. 

You can’t beat Chicago’s North Shore for 
a summer vacation . . . The layout is ideal 
. . « Swimming in Lake Michigan . . . Big 
Lecgee Saal dies da... wane 
the guest of the White Sox and Cubs at two 
games . . . excellent golfing on numerous near- 
by courses . . . bridge and tea parties for wives. 
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Low Room and Board Rates 

Fine quarters as low as $1 per day per couple 
are available with small additional charge for 
children . . . Single coaches live in fraternity 
houses for $4 to $5 per week . . . Meals cost 
less than $1 per day . . . Room accommoda- 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me further information concerning Northwestern University’s 
Summer Coaching School. 
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longer dominates student leadership. 
Other activities have produced leaders 
who take their places beside the athlete 
in leadership on the campus. 

An associated idea, which should con- 
cern all of us, has been created with this 
interest in activities non-athletic. The 
youngster is beginning to question the 
award and worth of athletic competition. 
He asks “What’s it all about?” He argues 
that participation in a modified athletic 
game and sport gives sufficient exercise 
and enjoyment. Furthermore, under this 
plan he is not fatigued in the evening and 
he finds that studying is not such a task. 
He also finds that he has time for other 
extra-curricular activities and every op- 
portunity for student honors. Many in- 
stitutions today have men, good athletic 
material, who never report to the varsity 
squad during their college careers. 

These statements are not made to arouse 
alarm or a feeling that a death note is 
being sounded for football or intercolle- 
giate athletics. Such a situation is far, 
far away, if it ever comes. However, I 
do wish to point out that the game of 
football must be kept at the same level of 
opportunity and accessibility as are those 
other activities. Who is better qualified 
than the coach and player to devise ways 
and means of keeping the game within the 
reach of all? With such pilots as these— 
the coach and the player—I have no fears 
or anxiety for the future welfare of foot- 
ball. 


Gate Receipts 

HAT classical bogey, gate receipts, is 

still with us. Obviously the institu- 
tions need money. Otherwise they would 
assume full financial responsibility for the 
prosecution of the program of football 
and other intercollegiate athletics. As 
long as big finances in athletics are toler- 
ated by the institution, some pressure will 
be brought to bear for winning teams. It 
is the institution and not the coach who 
is guilty of exploiting the student athlete. 
Logically, one may justify the doling out 
of athletic subsidies as long as such con- 
ditions prevail. The trend, however, seems 
to be away_from big finances and high 
pressure conditions. All of us will welcome 
this relief and should aid in the education 
of our constituents toward this point of 
view. Nominal gate fees within the reach 
of the average man, or even free admis- 
sions, will increase attendance at games 
and the popularity of football. The con- 
tests then would contribute to the pa- 
geantry in American life. American peo- 
ple do not know how to play, critics tell 
us. Why not add to community recrea- 
tion and enjoyment? The coach will not 
suffer im any way when such broad serv- 
iees are contributed to the common good. 


Analysis of the Coach’s Job 
OW, how about the coach himself? 
Reference has been made to the 
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qualifications of the early coach and his 
worthy contributions for the good of the 
cause. The present coach has continued 
the good work. It is impossible at this 
time to go into a lengthy discussion of the 
matter. Therefore, I will touch upon only 
those that seem to be outstanding and of 
unusual significance. 

In the first place, the coach’s qualifica- 
tions and training gradually have been ex- 
tended and elevated. For example, few 
men are coaching today who do not have 
a baccalaureate degree. Some even have 
advanced degrees. It would not surprise 
me if doctors of philosophy will be han- 
dling the football teams of the future. 
Why not? Men educated for the profes- 
sions of medicine, law and engineering, 
trained scientists, successful business men 
and leaders in other fields are today in the 
coaching profession. Time forbids the 
mention of specific names of men who have 
been trained along other lines. Each one 
of you is familiar with coaches who come 
from these other professions. 

The specific training of the future coach 
undoubtedly will include work which will 
give him a scientific background. A 
knowledge of the human body is especially 
worth while; not necessarily completion 
of a medical degree, but certainly a prac- 
tical knowledge of human anatomy, physi- 
ology and related subjects. Some coaches 
are receiving their degrees in the field of 
health, physical education and athletics. 
Such training has many advantages which 
argue well for the future of the coach. 
But that is not all. The coach at all times 
must have not only a knowledge of the 
game. He must also possess those per- 
sonal qualities which make a master 
teacher; namely, he must know how to in- 
struct, he must have a good personality, 
and he must have ingenuity and a crea- 
tive mind. It is still a question whether 
the coaching profession attracts forceful 
men or develops them. The fact remains 
that the coach must have an aptitude for 
one of the toughest jobs of teaching, and 
this takes native intelligence above the av- 
erage, or he will fall by the wayside. 


The Coach as Teacher 


HE coach’s method of instruction has 

always been under constant surveil- 
lance by the college public and conse- 
quently is subjected to critical examina- 
tion. This fact forced him to be an effec- 
tive teacher long before the tabulation and 
classification of teaching methods were 
made by educators. 

The clinical and experimental methods 
as used by the coach are still superior to 
theorizing and wishful thinking. The 
coach’s teaching methods must be superior 
to those of the classroom, because he must 
get immediate practical results. These re- 
sults sometimes challenge some of the so- 
called scientific principles. For example, 
the psychologist does not fully understand 
motor learning. The coach obtains results 


which baffle the theories of the psycholo- 
gist. The laws of learning are challenged 
by the coach’s accomplishment with young 
men. He establishes an esprit de corps, 
or morale within his squad, that is to- 
tally lacking in most classrooms today and 
that enables him to demand and receive 
100 per cent plus in effort from his pupils. 
His methods attain the aims and objectives 
of his program. Attendance and practice 
are required. The coach knows that dis: 
cussions by the coach and players will im- 
prove the methods of thinking. The 
coach’s comprehensive examinations as a 
means of testing his methods of instruc- 
tion occur on Saturday afternoons in the 
stadium. His pupils must immediately 
practicalize their knowledge on the field 
of action. 

Whether he chooses to recognize it or 
not, the coach’s methods of instruction 
mold character. More than ever before 
the coach is becoming interested in the 
youngsters as prospective men, as well as 
prospective All-American football play- 
ers. Finally, the coach’s methods have 
kept the college boy human and in touch 
with real life. 

The coach is still working on the assign- 
ment of improving conditions which re- 
late to his position. He has sold the 
worthiness of his work to the administra- 
tor. He is establishing improved relation- 
ships between himself and the player, the 
students, the faculty and the alumni. He 
is becoming a part of the institution and 
a co-worker for the best interests of the 
college program. What is more, he is ac- 
cepted by the college community. Until 
recently the football policies were dictated 
by extra-college influences. The coach 
was partly instrumental in bringing this 
legislative authority to the students and 
college community to whom it rightfully 
belongs. Slowly but surely, the coach is 
establishing himself as a vital factor and 
influence in the educational program of 
the institution. A well-earned victory! 

Yet the shocking and unfortunate events 
at the close of this season reveal that the 
assignment is far from being completed. 
We have made a beginning, an approxima- 
tion toward our goal. What can be done 
for the further improvement of conditions 
of the coaching profession? Is it time for 
this Association to prosecute a more vig- 
orous campaign for our security, stability 
and upgrading? If so, how? It stands to 
reason that the young, talented, prospec- 
tive coach will still hesitate to enter a pro- 
fession which is so precarious. Time and 
new conditions may solve some problems. 
Perhaps some new conceptions in educa- 
tional philosophy will help solve others. 
But, to leave all solutions to chance would 
be foolish. Organized effort is more effec- 
tive. What can this Association do? 


Constructive Measures to Be Taken 


WOULD like to raise the question of 
subscribing to a code of ethics, or rules 
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Until You See 9 
The New 


RAWLINGS LINE 


THE OUTSTANDING EQUIPMENT 


FOR 1934 
* 


Now is the time to look ahead to your coming foot- 
ball campaign ~ Let Rawlings solve your equip- 
ment problem — Latest in design and construction, 
Rawlings | 934 equipment offers the utmost in pro- 
tection, speed and appearance — It is receiving a 
big hand wherever shown — It has all that the 
modern game demands of equipment today. Give 
it a trial during your spring practice and convince 
yourself ~ Don’t delay. See your Rawlings dealer 
now! 





FEATURING a 
FOOTBALLS—Nos. Z8 and 5RXS. HELMETS—Improved styles that fit 


The outstanding balls of the game. Per- and protect the head. Special ear pro- 
fect in balance, weight and shape. tection. 

JERSEYS —“Ra-Tex.” Something 
PANTS—Designed for freedom in ac- new in knit with the luster and beauty 
tion with maximum protection and min- of silk, very elastic. Will hold its sheen 
imum weight. after many cleanings. Has unusual 


strength and wearing qualities. Not 


SHOULDER P. ADS — New models high priced. Pants and stockings also in 
with real protection and ample freedom same material to match. Be sure to see 
for arm and shoulder movements. them. 
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™> 
Send for a copy of Rawlings Spring and Summer Catalog showing 
complete lines of equipment for 


BASEBALL—TENNIS—TRACK—FIELD—GOLF—SOFT BALL 
NRA 


gS, RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. "4 
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EN gs 1s ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rad San Franciseo, Calif. PS 
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Smooth out that 


KNOT « PAIN 


with soothing, relieving 
Absorbine Jr. 


ERE’S quick relief—soothing, grati- 
fying relief for those muscles knotted 
and throbbing with pain. 

Rub and smooth that paining spot in 
arms, shoulders, neck, back, legs, with 
good old Absorbine Jr. You can feel this 
wonderful liniment go to work, feel its 
soothing benefits unkink those knots of 
misery right out of sore, congested 
muscles. 

It takes only a short time for Absorbine 
Jr. to accomplish such relieving results. 
The minute it touches the sore spots, a 
grand warm feeling—a pleasant glow— 
permeates to the very seat of the trouble. 
And as this warmth steals in—the pain 
steals OUT! 

That’s why for 40 years Absorbine Jr. 
has been the favorite of coaches, athletes 
and trainers. Keep a bottle handy. Noth- 
ing can take its place for bruises, aching 
muscles, strains or sprains. It is also a 
fine antiseptic for cuts and burns. All 
druggists, $1.25. For free sample write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. - 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
“Athiete’s Foot,’ sleeplessness 
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of practices, by the members of the coach- 
ing profession. The medical profession 
has its code of Hippocrates, the lawyers 
have their code of ethics, and recently the 
engineers have adopted one. We must rec- 
ognize that keen competition is one of the 
characteristics of our profession. Com- 
petition sometimes causes men to resort to 
undesirable tactics. Standards of rules of 
conduct should improve understandings 
and relationships among the coaches and 
institutions. Violations of this code could 
be handled very easily by this body. 

Round-table discussions among the 
coaches and faculty of a given institution 
would supply an added opportunity for 
the interchange of ideas, make for better 
understandings and facilitate personal con- 
tacts and relationships. Why not join the 
local chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors in your institu- 
tion? All of you are eligible. You would 
be most welcome. This Association is in- 
terested in many of the problems which 
face the coach today. 

Then there is the matter of our becom- 
ing more articulate. It always gives me 
pleasure to hear and see the spoken and 
literary efforts of coaches. The old state- 
ment, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” still holds true. The acquirement 
of the art of writing is not difficult. It 
means constant repetition and wider read- 
ing. All of you have possibilities along 
this line. The prestige of the profession 
would immediately be elevated to higher 
respect and dignity if we took advantage 
of oral and written media of expression. 

Is it within the range of possibilities to 
form an association of all athletic coaches 
of the country? All of us can visualize 
the power and influence such a body could 
wield for the betterment of the coaching 
profession generally. Too cumbersome? 
No, I think not. Other fields have suc- 
cessfully organized similar large organiza- 
tions. The results have justified the time, 
effort and energy expended. 

The programs of the large associations 
during conventions are carried on effec- 
tively and efficiently. Furthermore, such 
an organization of athletic coaches would 
promote solidarity in the athletic family. 
The realization of common benefits and 
promotion of mutual interests would nat- 
urally concern such an association. The 
resulting quality and quantity of the con- 
tributions that would be made to the field 
are beyond my powers to conceive. Shall 
we not think about a “bigger and better” 
association of athletic coaches? 


Assistance from Administrators 


INALLY, the presidents of our insti- 
tutions, or better still, the American 
Association of College Presidents, would 
be happy to listen to the voice of our as- 
sociation. They always have expressed a 
kindly and sympathetic attitude toward 
our problems. 
Unlike the college president, the ath- 


letic director has a relatively new position. 
Nevertheless, he has the responsibility of 
protecting the coach’s tenure of office. 
Certainly it is his duty to see that a fair 
trial is given to demonstrate the quality 
of service of the coach under favorable 
conditions. Therefore, any measure for 
future improvement and reconstruction 
proposed by this association will be heart- 
ily welcomed and supported by him. 

In conclusion, let me say that tremen- 
dous progress has been made. Present in- 
dications are that more may be expected. 
Consequently, we have every reason to 
look forward to an even greater and 
brighter future. 


Basketball on a Small 
Floor 


(Continued from page 16) 


principle of playing the ball, and follow- 
ing the ball after a pass. The coach may 
place his “speed merchant” in a position 
to shake off the opponents’ guards. He 
must constantly have balance for defense. 

The secret of this system of set play is 
that if the players do not succeed the 
first time they have several options. 

On a small court, one exchange of passes 
is about all that is required to get a try 
for the basket; on a large court more 
than one pass is necessary. This problem 
is almost eliminated in the system I have 
explained because the men make several 
passes in the back court before attempt- 
ing to go into the basket. When your 
team is playing on a regulation court, in- 
struct your players to move the defense 
back until they are occupying a space sim- 
ilar to your own court and then attempt 
to get in to the basket. This may be done 
by using the crisscross in the back court 
and pulling out men on one side of the 
court. 

When playing on a large court, after 
moving the defense in they will find that 
they are in a better position for the long 
shooting game that most teams on a small 
court employ. It has been my experience 
that teams from a small court are good 
long shots and get their shots away very 
quickly. I have seen good basketball 
teams defeated in tournament play by 
schools that often did not have a gym, 
because they permitted the opposing teams 
to shoot long. Last season we met one 
of the long shooting teams. In the first 
half, we set our defense in front of the 
basket. The opposing players shot long 
and were leading until we started taking 
them down floor. Then they hurriedly 
shot long, and their shots fell five foot 
short. We eliminated their game of luck. 
If they had moved our defense in by a 
crisscross, we would have been defeated. 
But they continued to shoot long because 
they had not been taught to move our 
defense back and then shoot long. 
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QU ALILT® 


Ask our customers what one factor more than any other has been re- 


sponsible for the fine reputation we have enjoyed. We think in most 
instances they would reply—the strict adherence of the Treman, King 
Athletic Goods Corporation to the offering of quality merchandise. 


Many modern merchandisers rest their possibilities of success upon 
another approach, but we have proven our case. We feel sure 
that a fine piece of merchandise righily valued will build a long 
continuing satisfactory relationship between ourselves and those 
who favor us with their business ...To this we will naturally 


add service and eamesily solicit your trade upon this platform. 


TREMAN, KING ATHLETIC GOODS CORPORATION 


ITHACA, NEW YORE PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Post-Mortem on Recent Coaching 
Casualties 


By H. J. Stegeman 
University of Georgia 


T appears upon reading the reports 
of previous groups bearing the name 

of The Stabilizing Committee, that some 
interesting conclusions have been reached. 
In view of the changed financial condi- 
tions in the country, in view of greatly 
reduced football crowds, with reduced 
football ticket prices, it is now appar- 
ent that quite a few of these interesting 
conclusions have been based on wrong 
premises. Heretofore, it has been quite 
generally accepted that the great financial 
burden placed upon football has been one 
of the main causes of the lack of stability 
of the football coaching profession. This 
assumption no longer holds. The almost 
stationary position of football schedules, 
well adjusted budgets based on reduced 
receipts and an almost general curtailment 
of sports schedules have served to a great 
extent to dissolve the nebulous financial 
fog behind which football has been operat- 
ing. This changed situation reduces to a 
minimum the truth of the old statement 
that the pressure of the necessity of mak- 
ing money was causing the profession of 
coaching to be so unstable. 

Old Doctor Carnegie, as well as a large 
number of other quacks, after quick diag- 
nosis, have prescribed two famous pana- 
ceas. One was the sugar coated pill called 
“Faculty Position,” and the other was a 
homeopathic dose of “Physical Education 
Department Solution.” Everyone will 
agree that these doses may have been of 
some psychological benefit; yet the patient 
is still slightly unstable. 

In the preparation of this report I have 
before me a list of men who have served 
as head football coaches in the two South- 
ern conferences since the season of 1922. 
These two conferences are composed of 
twenty-three colleges and universities, cov- 
ering a geographical area that includes 
Maryland, Louisiana, Florida and Ken- 
tucky. I do not see any reason why this 
area should not be considered typical of 
any other section of the country. I have 
had almost intimate connection with nearly 
every one of these men while they were 
living, and very intimate connection with 
many. These twenty-three colleges have 
had eighty-eight head football coaches in 
eleven years, and the 1933 season is add- 
ing three more. 

If you will now follow me into the dis- 
secting room and view this long line of 
corpses, I will, like all the other illus- 
trious surgeons who have quacked before 
me, describe for you some of the diseases 
that caused these untimely deaths. 

In this first group we find men who did 
not join the college family. They did not 
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IN this paper Mr. Stegeman con- 
ducts his readers through a coach- 
ing “morgue” and analyzes the reasons 
for some of the recent “deaths” of 
football coaches. Contrary to popular 
belief, the author maintains that the 
winning of games is not the most im- 
portant element in assuring a long 
tenure of office. This paper was origi- 
nally read before the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Football 





Coaches Association. 








line up with the faculty. They did not 
become acquainted with the campus fac- 
ulty personalities. When the final crisis 
came, the faculty committee could not pull 
them through. 

Men of this second group failed to add 
anything to their communities. The col- 
lege group was fairly sympathetic, but the 
downtown crowd finally got them. They 
had failed to contribute to the daily life 
of the city. They never spoke to the Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Civitans, Lions or Wolves 
Clubs. They never attended a high school 
football banquet; in fact, were out of sym- 
pathy with all of that, because they called 
it small town stuff. 

Coaches in the next group failed to see 
the advantage of placing themselves at the 
disposal of the university administration 
officials. In such matters as discipline, 
morale, class attendance, general attitude 
toward work and many other similar prob- 
lems where a football coach can be of tre- 
mendous value, men of this group were 
not interested. Football with them over- 
shadowed scholastic duties. Even after 
forcing football to the front in the minds 
of their squads to the exclusion of all other 
interests, the team did no better; so they 
were licked at their own game. The col- 
lege president and the deans turned to an 
assistant coach to handle these squad prob- 
lems, and the assistant now has the job. 

The next group suffered from special- 
ization. It is the large group over here 
on the right. To these men all other col- 
lege sports were minor sports; all men 
coaching teams other than football were 
being paid too much and they too little. 
Their players became specialists and were 
all opposed to intramural athletics; no 
football player was ever developed through 
intramurals, they said. Football money 
was paying for these unnecessary and un- 
manly activities, and they had earned all 
the money. In a few words, this group 
“crabbed” their own act. 


This large physical specimen over here 
was killed by a newspaper man. He was 
never courteous to a certain writer; in- 
sulted him once; never gave him a good 
story; excluded him from all practices; 
always had secret practice. But the news- 
paper man got him in the end. We have 
no specimen here who was killed by a 
photographer, but we are expecting the 
ambulance any day. 

This last group committed suicide. 
They took themselves too seriously. They 
were a pain in the neck to everyone, even 
their wives, for weeks before an unimpor- 
tant game. They built up such a serious 
situation that every one became serious. 
They were too hard to live with to make 
it worthwhile. 

This is a rather gloomy story, but you 
must remember that you are in a morgue. 
Before ending this clinic, let me draw a 
few hasty conclusions. 

First: Of the ninety-one head coaches, 
four have been in active service for ten 
or more years at the same college. Of 
these four, only one has had a champion- 
ship team. All of them have had ex- 
tremely disastrous seasons time and again. 
It does not seem, therefore, that in all 
cases -the winning of games is the main 
consideration in the tenure of office of a 
football coach. 

Second: It cannot be denied that a 
coach enhances his own position if he 
coaches at least one sport other than foot- 
ball. Some head coaches in our section 
are so invaluable to the athletic depart- 
ments for other reasons than coaching 
football that they cannot be removed. 

Third: The more connections a coach 
has in his own community, the longer will 
his job last. 

Fourth: The more valuable a football 
coach is to the college administration, the 
longer will his job last. 

Last, and most important: With the 
standardization of coaching methods, and, 
with the dissemination of technical knowl- 
edge that this Association has brought 
about, The Miracle Man of football has 
disappeared. Coaching methods alone to- 
day are not enough to make the position 
stable. Since they are not, then may I 
suggest that we all pay more attention to 
those things that are determining factors 
in the tenure of office. 

The profession can never be made stable 
through legislation or propaganda. It 
must be made stable by being made so 
worth while that the individuals become 
as indispensable to their institution as 
they are valuable to the football team. I 
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have come to the careful conclusion that 
only a modicum of technical coaching abil- 
ity is necessary, provided the coach uses 
vaccines that will render him immune to 
those maladies that took away the men 
whose remains you have just examined 
with me in our clinic. 





The High Jump 
Western Style 
(Continued from page 13) 


head and shoulders passed over the bar 
before any other part of the body. The 
jump is now called legal, but jumpers are 
making an effort to avoid any movement 
which will raise a question of its legality. 
Illustration 6 shows just what we mean. 
The jumper here has thrown his right foot 
well forward, thereby overcoming any 
question as to whether his head and shoul- 
ders passed over before his right foot. The 
man shown in this illustration has a per- 
fect lay-out and is almost ready to com- 
plete his turn and land in the pit on his 
jumping or left foot. A _ right-footed 
jumper using the Western style will nat- 
urally approach the bar from the right 
side. The execution of the movements for 
the right-footed jumper should be the 
exact reverse of those shown in these illus- 
trations. 

Illustration 7 shows the next movement 
of the Western style. Illustration 8 shows 
the finish of the jump. 

The diagram of the take-off (shown on 
page 13) is for a left-footed jumper. No- 
tice that the take-off is made with the left 
foot and from the left side. 

I think it is advisable that I call atten- 
tion to the fact that jumping for height 
should not be practiced more than once a 
week. In other. words, the athlete should 
jump at a height at which he can develop 
co-ordination. Much of the practice should 
be spent in working out the run and take- 
off, which should be measured accurately 
to the inch. This distance is apt to vary 
slightly under different weather conditions. 
Sometimes the angle of the run will have 
to be changed because of the position of 
the standards. 

It is well for an athlete to start coasting 
off for competition about the middle of the 
week, provided his event occurs on Satur- 
day. I would say it is far better to be 
under-trained than over-trained. The ath- 
lete should constantly check his weight and 
advise his coach when he is not eating and 
sleeping well. 

Gymnastic exercises such as kicking, 
hopping and jumping are great aids in de- 
veloping the proper muscles for this event. 
Sprinting is also an important feature 
while training for jumping. 

Editor’s Note: These drawings, the 
work of H. E. Sayger, are copyrighted and 
are reproduced here through the courtesy 
of the Sayger Sports Syndicate. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
NON-STRETCH 


TRACK SHOES 


WITCH-ELK scientific track shoes feature a most important 
development. A scientific method of eliminating stretch in 
the upper leather. It is accomplished by an exclusive process 
developed by Witchell-Sheill and it insures a perfect fit 
throughout the entire life of the shoe. 


The low cut design of the shoe prevents binding of the foot. 
They are very light in weight and exceptionally durable. 


No. 702. Genuine blueback kangaroo 
track shoe. Reinforced vamp and tip 
pattern. Prestretched and scientifically 
reinforced. Regulation spikes. A very 
excellent shoe at a moderate price. 


No. 717. Same as No. 702 described 
above except equipped with detachable 
spikes. The tap sole is reinforced with 
a spring steel plate. An exceptionally 
sturdy shoe. 


No. 701. Genuine yellowback kangaroo 
track shoe. Uppers carefully pre- 
stretched and scientifically reinforced. 
Comes regularly equipped with regula- 
tion spikes. Tap and sole are of buffed 
oak leather. An excellent light weight 
meet shoe. 


No. 700. Genuine yellowback kangaroo 
track shoe. Uppers prestretched and 
scientifically reinforced. Hand turned 
construction. The very lightest of 
featherweight shoes. Unexcelled for 
meet use. Comes equipped with regula- 
tion spikes. 


No. 710. Genuine blueback kangaroo 
field shoe. Oak leather tap and heel. 
Six regular spikes in the tap and two in 
the heel. Solid moulded sole leather 
counters. An excellent all around field 
shoe. 





Write for full information. We have 
many additional numbers not illustrated 
here. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 






701 
700 
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GolaSmith 


Track and 
Field Shoes 


GoldSmith track and field 
shoes are built for cham- 


Light in weight 
with soft glove fitting up- 





pions. 


pers and welded spikes, 
they do their bit to save 
that fraction of a second 
or to gain that additional 
inch. 


The new GoldSmith 
spring and summer sports 


catalog sent on request. 
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Golasmith 
SONS CO. 
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Steps in Organizing and Adminis- 
tering the Intramural Program 


By Robert E. Lindwall 


Department of Physical and Health Education 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Public Schools 


HE new ideal in physical education 

is the widespread acceptance of in- 

tramurals as an important phase of 

the intelligent program in physical educa- 

tion. In these enlightened days we can- 

not rationalize and say that 10 per cent 

of the student body should use the athletic 

facilities. It is only through “democratized 

sports” that we can advance as a profes- 
sion. 

An attempt will be made in this article 
to outline briefly the steps involved in or- 
ganizing and administering this aspect of 
physical education. One must keep in 
mind that these steps cannot be followed 
dogmatically any more than can other edu- 
cational procedures. Local conditions and 
other factors may make it necessary to 
alter the program. 

It may be necessary first to convince 
the school administrators (principal and 
superintendent) of the educational values 
of the intramural program and to explain 
how it fits into the general scheme of edu- 


. cation. 


The Supervisor of Intramurals 


N an ideal situation (one does not exist) 
the director of intramurals should have 
a background of physical education. If 
this is not so, the individual in charge of 
intramural activities should be guided by 
the policies of the department of physical 
education. For example, preliminary 
training periods should precede any ac- 
tivities that are strenuous. In many 
schools boys go out for cross-country and 
boxing without any conditioning, which is 
an unwise practice. 

In a large high school the ideal super- 
visor is the director of physical education. 
The next best supervisor is some instructor 
in that department. An academic teacher 
would be satisfactory provided he is 
checked by an intelligent man with a back- 
ground in physical education. 

In a small high school the ideal super- 
visor is again the director of physical edu- 
cation. A faculty member could be used 
here, too, provided he is checked by the de- 
partment of physical education. 


The Administrative Set-Up 


HE supervisor of intramurals should 
take the following steps in organizing 
his department: 
1. Secure the co-operation of principal 
and teachers, especially where there is a 
competitive home-room set-up. 


2. Arrange to get managers for the par- 
ticular set-up involved (class managers, 
home-room managers, sports managers, 
publicity managers.) 

3. Train officials through intramural 
club or leadership club. 

4. Organize the school into an all-school 
intramural association with its own officers 
(a small or even a large high school could 
be so organized). 

5. Select the type of managerial plan 
according to the type of school.* 


The Budget for Intramurals 


ERE are some popular means of fi- 
nancing the intramural program: 
Varsity receipts, carnivals, candy, mer- 
chants’ donations, student fees, boxing 
tournaments and entertainments. Ideally 
speaking, the budget should come from the 
regular physical education budget. How- 
ever, the program must be kept going re- 
gardless of the method by which funds are 
secured. Results are more important than 
methods in this case. 

In a large high school, $400 to $2,500 
would be an adequate intramural budget 
provided there is no salary expense. (In- 
tramurals are activities that may be 
handled by salaried men already on the 
faculty.) In a small high school, $100 to 
$1,000 may be expended provided there is 
no extra expense for salaries. 


Periods for Participation 


NTRAMURAL activities may be con- 
ducted after school hours, at noon, be- 
fore school hours, during regular school 
hours (when there is an everyday physical 
education program) and evenings. Eve- 
nings are not, however, considered a wise 
time for high school intramurals. 


Facility Adjustments 


HE time the athletic facilities are used 

should be divided between the varsity 
and intramural departments. Varsity prac- 
tice should come after intramural periods. 
(This practice has been in use at our high 
school for four years.) After all, should 
10 per cent of the student body claim most 
of the athletic facilities? 


Building the Curriculum 


N selecting the activities to be included 
in the curriculum, the supervisor of in- 
1 Lindwall, Robert, INTRAMURAL ACTI- 


VITIES, Pages 49-53. Robert E. Lindwall, 
Manitowoc, Wis. Publishers. 
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Do you know what these two have in common 





TOUGH HIDE...When it comes to 
A taking hard knocks, the rhinoc- 
eros has nothing on the cover of the 
Reach No. 05 Official Football! 

This cover is cut from only the finest 
selected specially tanned leather— pat- 
terned with all the Reach perfection... 
made with the benefit of Reach’s years 
of experience and knowledge of leather 
goods. 

And for inside toughness, there is the 
Reach Double Lining! This specially 
processed lining will never pull apart. It 
absolutely prevents bulges and dead 
spots. It holds the ball in shape (insur- 


ing official size and weight) throughout 
its long, long life. And it does not in 
any way interfere with normal, lively 


bounce. 


The Reach No. 05 Official Football 
is double-laced at the factory, ready for 
quick inflation. It has either the pat- 
ented all-rubber valve or the metal 


type valve bladder. 


For further information on this great 
football— and the complete new Reach 
football line — get in touch with your 
Reach dealer or drop a card to A. J. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., yw 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1934, A. 5. R., W. @D. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


for Marcu, 1934 


? 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 
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Plan to Attend the — 





NEW ENGLAND COACHING SCHOOL 


conducted by 


~ NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Football - Basketball - Training - Athletic Administration 








with a faculty of 


The Country's Leading Coaches 


KIPKE — CRISLER — RUBY 


Michigan Princeton Illinois 
GRIFFITH OKESON 
Commissioner Big 10 Chairman Football Rules 
HARLOW DONCHESS DR. KONTOFF 
Western Maryland Pittsburgh Northeastern 


Low Tuition — Special Hotel Rates — Entertainment 


Write for full information and catalog to 


PROF. E. S. PARSONS, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASS. 








to 


JUNE 25th 30th, 1934 




















ANNOUNCING NEW MODEL 


FINNISH JAVELINS 


shafts of Arctic birch specially treated and strengthened so that 
breakage is reduced to a minimum, tips of chromium-plated, 
highest quality steel which will not break or bend. 


SPORTARTICLES (Finnish) DISCUS, 


which will not split, or shrink away from the rim. 


TRACK SHOES 


designed for us by Coach Dean Cromwell. At last a shoe which 
actually fits the foot, having spikes of high-grade, tempered steel, 
and with other unusual features. 


OHLS, LeCRON & CO. 


(FORMERLY, SPORTARTICLES) 


1914 Whitley Ave. Los Angeles, Cai. 


We offer a reasonably-priced line of Track and Field equipment imported from 
Finland—the little country whose athletes have won so many victories in the Olympic 
Games. Send for descriptive price list. 
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tramurals should keep the following points 
in mind: 

1. Consider the facilities and time avail- 
able. 

2. Start slowly with a small number 
of activities and add as facilities, interest 
and organization permit. 

3. See that individuals participate in a 
program according to age and capacity 
needs. Give health examinations and use 
if possible a battery of skill tests. (Brace, 
etc.) 

4. Stress activities with a carry-over 
value in adult life. Examples are volley 
ball, swimming, horseshoes, handball, golf 
and hiking. 

5. Make activities available for every- 
one regardless of physical condition. For 
example, a poliomyelitis case (infantile 
paralysis) might participate in swimming 
and ping-pong only. 

6. Introduce activities in their season. 

7. Arrange the curriculum progres- 
sively; i.e., start with activities of low or- 
ganization and progress to higher forms of 
organization, according to the age and skill 
of the individual or group. 


Health Supervision 


HEALTH examination for every in- 
dividual should determine to a great 
degree the curriculum for that person. 
Sound educational procedure demands that 
exercises be planned from a definite source. 
Restrictive cases (abnormal cases) should 
receive consideration in prescribing activi- 
ties. Preliminary training, conditioning 
and instruction should be given in the more 
strenuous activities (wrestling, boxing, 
cross-country). 
First aid treatment should be available 
for all intramural players. 


Eligibility Rules 


ARSITY players should be barred in 
the particular sport in which they are 
competing. 

There should be no scholastic require- 
ments for eligibility. Intramurals give op- 
portunity for everyone for “education 
through the physical.” 


Stimulating Interest 


NTEREST in intramurals may be stim- 
ulated by publicity in the city papers 
and by school publications, intramural 
bulletins, talks, posters, handbooks, pic- 
tures and movies. 

Point systems may play a part in arous- 
ing interest or in keeping it active. These 
systems should be devised to take into 
account educational outcomes. The em- 
phasis should be placed on the educational 
features and values of the intramural 
program. Group and individual point sys- 
tems may be used. 

Faculty co-operation may aid materially 
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in maintaining interest in intramurals. 
The teachers in charge of home rooms, in 
schools where there are home rooms, may 
stimulate interest in particular events by 
simple but enthusiastic announcements. 
A game between a faculty team and the 
championship intramural team of certain 
sports, such as volley ball, may also arouse 
interest. 

Intramural carnivals are helpful. So are 
extramural contests, games with the intra- 
mural teams of other schools. The use of 
intramural teams in games preliminary to 
varsity contests creates an incentive for 
certain individuals who would otherwise 
find little of interest in intramurals. Com- 
petent officials are necessary for successful 
intramurals just as they are for varsity 
contests. 

An intramural library should play a part 
in the program. 

A wide variety of activities should be 
provided. If possible, round-robin sched- 
ules should be played. If these are im- 
practicable, the double elimination scheme 
may be used. 

Intramurals lose much of their value and 
may become positively harmful unless 
sportsmanship is stressed. The rules of 
sportsmanship can play their part in main- 
taining interest in intramurals. 

Students should be taught skills used in 
the intramural program. Required phy- 
sical education courses really provide the 
coaching periods for intramural teams and 
individual activities. Knowledge and skill 
through coaching always stimulate interest 
in participation. 

Intramurals are just another phase of 
the newer philosophy, which demands that 
all things must be more for the group and 
less for a favored few. Intramurals are 
the new ideal in physical education. 





Base Running 
(Continued from page 11) 
hand and tag the base. This slide puts 
you behind the fielder and rather befuddles 


him when he discovers you in this unex- 
pected place. (Illustrations 14 and 15.) 


Tilustration 15 should show the runner’s 


head facing the base. Hands should be 
off the ground on all slides. 

Heap-First Siiwe—Although not rec- 
ommended because it leads to injuries and 
is easily blocked, the head-first slide often 
becomes necessary when the runner is 
caught off balance and must dive back to 
the base. This is done simply by taking 
off with both feet, stretching out the hands 
and tagging the base, as in making a tackle 
from behind in football. 

After knowing on which side you are 
going to slide, keep your eye on the part 
of the base you want to hook. 

Remember to go into a slide with aban- 
don. Under no circumstances must you 
hesitate. Keep your spikes off the ground 
and use your knees and lower thighs to 
slide on. A good pair of pads that do not 


for MaRcH, 1934 
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STUDY THE LEATHER 





THEN try to find its equal! 


Suppose we were standing in your office with actual samples of these shoes, 
and were trying to “sell” you. We would ask you to pick up the one in 
which you were interested and to study its leather. @ That leather is 
genuine Kangaroo, actually “cut” from the skin of a wild Kangaroo and 
tanned in America. @ Kangaroo leather is 17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather used in shoes! Yet note how supple, how pliable 
and how soft it is. Greater strength, weight for weight, means that the 
athlete can have a shoe which protects him from the danger of his footwear 
giving way under the jerks and wrenches of competitive play; at the same 
time adding speed to his play, relieving his feet of needless weight. Its 
softness and pliability assure every player coming off the field as foot 
happy as when he went on. @ Cleats and spikes, the design of a shoe, 
and its mechanical distribution of pressure on the foot bones are of vital 
importance in footwear for athletes. But remember: so is the leather 
from which the shoe is made. Actually, it is the function of the leather to 
hold the arch and cleat arrangements in position; to glove the foot in such 
a way that it will be supported firmly and without irritation. Its ability 
to do this so much better than any other leather has made Kangaroo the 
ideal leather for athletic footwear; makes it the leather you should insist 
upon for the footwear of your teams. 


Australian KANGAROO 
tanned in AMERICA 
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A Better Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers and students will earn two hun- 
dred dollars or more this summer. SO CAN YOU. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a 
larger salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful suggestions 


will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. [Teachers 
address Dept. T, Students address Dept. S.) 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1812 Downing St. Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 
School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at 
our expense, if speed is urgent. You will receive com- 
plete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 
hours. 




















Track-Book 
“OLYMPIC COACH" 


By Lawson Robertson 


Cc ] e a t & Illustrated by H. E. "Suz" Sayger 

















America’s 
i N this book Coach Robertson, who 
Outstanding ae “> been in charge of the 
nited States Olympic Teams, 
Cleat for gives detailed information on how to 
Speed er execute the events, as well as the 
e proper training. 
Service . .. The 11x16 inch book is thor- 
Safety... enaity Muaeted with siemens vasy- 
g in size from 6 to 7 inch 
TRICO Renewable Cleats are moulded With this Mehiatiiie, ane: i 
: cough ae te es anol 1 can coach and train himself perfectly. 
a . 

The new 10R Cleat is a “bear” P The seen folded book may 
or wear pga hy he lpn Fok 
TRICO Horn Fibre Cleats have proven on bulletin heasde ouien Ges eam 
most economical where non-renewable cleats plete continuity of movement. 
are desired. They far outwear ordinary Sn ane att ents bach of ba Mints 
cleats . . . eliminating the necessity of con- by that greet conth, Leween Robert. 
santly nailing fot shoes. palin 

en i ball Be 
TRICO Clas’. Pg Price $5.00 
— 6 oe styles “The Rainy Day Coach" 
Would be ideal for teaching your 
fundamental spring football. 
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slip are necessary. Never try to stop a 
slide after you have started it. Cuyler of 
the Cubs broke his leg last summer doing 
just that. Go in hard; keep your head up 
and your eyes open. If possible, come up 
with your slide and be ready to go again 
on short passed balls. (Illustration 16.) 
Don’t be satisfied with one accomplish- 
ment; be alert mentally and physically. 


Tactical Points on Base Running 
ON’T take long leads when a hit-and- 
run play is on; the catcher might 
anticipate a steal and call for a pitch-out. 
After a steal is on for a hit-and-run play, 
look up as the ball is hit in order to deter- 
mine if it is hit into the air, through the 
infield or on a line at some fielder. Be 
careful of a crafty infielder feigning that 
the ball is up in the air in order to make 
the runner on a hit-and-run play turn 
back or hesitate. 

2. In a double-steal, with a man on 
first and third, if you are the runner going 
into second, stop if the ball is thrown there 
ahead of you; get into the run-up, thereby 
allowing the man on third a chance to 
score. 

3. In a double-play, if you are on first, 
the ball is hit to second, and the second 
baseman tries to tag you coming from 
first, you should stop or slide. (Don’t run 
out of the base line however.) Any run- 
ner on base who is definitely out going to 
another base should stop and get into the 
run-up in order to allow other runners, 
or the man who has hit the ball, to ad- 
vance or get into scoring position. 

4. If men are on second and third and 
there are one, two or no outs, you and 
other runners should try to advance on a 
ball hit to the infield (unless your team is 
very far behind). If you are on third with 
no outs, you should hold your base on a 
ball hit to the infield, as maybe the next 
batter may hit a sacrifice fly, or get a hit 
which would score him and still keep the 
rally going. 

5. With the count three and two on 
the batter and with two men out, all run- 
ners should be on the go; a smart pitcher 
will not wind up with that count on the 
batter, as possibly a short double or a long 
single will score all three men with the 
running start that a pitcher’s windup can 
give them. 

6. If you are on third, with the count 
two and three on the batter, you should 
fake to steal home, as the pitcher might 
pitch out to stop the steal, thereby giving 
the batter a base on balls. You should be 
careful, however, not to get picked off. 
You should start your fake steal from 
close to the base; then the end of the fake 
will have carried you a shorter distance 
from the bag than if you had started a 
fake steal from perhaps ten feet from the 
bag. 

7. You should lead off third base on 
foul territory, as if you are hit with a bat- 
ted ball on fair territory you are out. 
When returning to third after a ball has 
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passed into the catcher’s glove, back 
toward the base on fair territory, facing 
the catcher. The catcher must throw into 
fair territory to catch you off base. You 
will obstruct the catcher’s and the third 
baseman’s view, and perhaps the throw 
will hit you, carom off your shoulder and 
allow you to score. 

8. If you are on third with no one out, 
and a short fly is hit behind the infield, 
you should never try to sacrifice as the 
throw is too short. You should get far 
enough off base that you may score if the 
ball falls safely, but not so far off that 
you cannot get back safely if the ball is 
caught. 

9. You should think of advancing on 
all foul balls, no matter where they’re hit, 
foul flies, foul tips, anything. 

10. If men are on first and second or 
first alone, or second alone, with no outs, 
and the ball is hit an average distance to 
the outfield, you should get off base far 
enough that the throw cannot double you 
off. Often on long hits you may run off, 
see that the ball is to be caught, then re- 
turn to base and prepare to advance after 
the catch. 

11. No matter where the ball is hit, if 
you are a smart base runner you will force 
infielders and outfielders to make unnec- 
essary throws; errors may occur then. 

12. You should be leaning toward the 
next base until the ball is safely in the 
catcher’s glove; otherwise you will have to 
shift your weight to advance on short 
passed balls. It is not necessary to return 
to base as the catcher receives the ball, but 
you should be on the lookout for a return 
throw to the pitcher. 

13. Unless the catcher has a very weak 
arm, or the pitcher allows a long lead or 
your team is away ahead, do not steal sec- 
ond except with two men down. Never 
steal when your team is behind; that is, 
more than two runs behind. The steal 
should be made when the batter is ahead 
of the pitcher; one or two balls and no 
strikes, or one strike and three balls. Be 
careful if the pitcher has the batter in a 
hole, as then the catcher might call for a 
pitch-out. 

14. If you are on first with one or no 
outs, the ball is hit to the infield and a 
double-play is started from the shortstop 
to the second baseman, you should remain 
in the base line standing up until it be- 
comes necessary for you to slide. Then 
you should slide feet first, using the 
straight slide hooking into second. 

15. A play that is daring but often suc- 
cessful, especially with a man on third and 
the game close, is this: A batter who has 
just received a base on balls starts jogging 
to first nonchalantly; when about twenty 
feet from first, by a quick start he breaks 
for first; clips the base well and short as 
described previously in making the turn 
to run for second, then puts on an extra 
push of speed and goes into second. 


for Marcu, 1934 
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Value 


The Dubow basketball D35 is made of the finest selected pebble 
grained cowhide, specially tanned for this purpose. Double lin- 
ing of highest grade fabric; equipped with an improved type of 
bladder easily inflated. 


National Federation Approved 


The Dubow perfect basketballs make coaching easier and playing 
better. Reliability and performance of good equipment instill 
confidence in the players and improve their playing. The Dubow 
special process and the careful inspection of each ball, by a rep- 
resentative of the National Federation, assure you of perfect 


quality. 


DHB—High School Regulation—An unusually good quality 
basketball for the price. Made the same as the D35, but not built 
up to the standard of the Approved ball. An excellent ball for 
practice play. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


JADUBOW MFG CO. 





1907 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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16. Probably one of the most successful 
plays in baseball, one which at times 
baffles even veterans, and usually advances 
one man and sometimes two, is the fol- 
lowing: The team batting is ahead. 
When men are on first and third with one 
out is the best opportunity. As the 
pitcher is in pitching position, just as he 
raises his arms before him, the man on 
first, having secured a long lead, breaks 
for second. Usually the pitcher starts to 
throw to first, but stops, committing a 
balk and advancing both men. If he is 
smart, steps back off his rubber and then 
makes his play to second, the man on 
third should go. If the man on second is 
caught, he should stop to allow the man 
on third to attempt to score. 

17. Runners on first or second bases 
who are being sacrificed by a bunt to the 
next base should never break until they 
see the ball go safely to the ground. This 
does not apply to the bunt-and-run play 
in which the runner starts as on a steal 
and continues past the first base, in most 
cases second, and on to third while the 
play is being made to first on the bunt. 
Many double-plays could be averted if the 
runners waited-to see the ball going on the 
ground before they started. 


Basketball Rules and 
Officiating 


(Continued from page 17) 

well a team may be coached, the coach 
cannot be out on the floor playing the 
game that he wants the team to play, and, 
if the team forgets the type of basketball 
it has been taught to play, it is tough on 
every one concerned, including most em- 
phatically the officials. 

Can Free Throws Win Games? 

HERE is another interesting feature 

that enters into the discussion from 
time to time, and that is the figures that 
are given out relative to the number of 
free throws made during the game, and 
especially the effect of these free throws 
upon the scoring. These discussions usu- 
ally end up in the flat statement that 
such-and-such a game was won by free 
throws, or that a certain number of games 
during any season were won by free 
throws. Column after column of figures 
are produced in an attempt to establish 
the fact that free throws are winning bas- 
ketball games, winning too many of them. 
It is known, of course, by most of the 
readers of this article that a sub-commit- 
tee of the Rules Committee has been 
studying the matter of fouls, foul-calling 
and free throws, and its reports have in- 
dicated that free throws are winning ball 
games. 

With all due respect to the statisticians, 
and also to the sub-committee which has 
had the responsibility for a great deal of 
work, the writer believes that much harm 
is being done by statements purporting 
to show that free throws are winning bas- 
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ketball games, statements which do not 
bring in other factors that influence re- 
sults of games. Harm is being done be- 
cause the thoughtless reader accepts such 
statements at their face value without at- 
tempting to think of other considerations 
that influence results of games. The 
thoughtless reader simply notes that free 
throws win games; and to him that means 
that the fouls called have an influence 
upon game results; and that in turn means 
that the officials who called the fouls have 
either won or lost games for certain teams. 

This puts the official in a spot that 
makes him seem more important than he 
actually is, a position he doesn’t deserve. 
It places the work of the official, and in- 
cidentally the mistakes that he may make, 
in @ position that is away out of propor- 
tion to the work of the ten players on the 
floor, and to the two coaches on the side 
lines, 

What is the actual basis of explanation 
for the statement that free throws win 
or lose games? Why, the box score, to be 
sure! But, after all, is that an entirely 
accurate basis for the generalization? De- 
cidedly not! Why? 

Well, the box score does not show 
enough information about the things that 
have happened during the game. For ex- 
ample, it does not usually show the free 
throws missed. But, most important of 
all, it does not show the number of bas- 
kets that have been missed by the players 
during the game. Surely, no one will deny 
that baskets missed have helped either to 
win or to lose ball games. And, unless 
these statistical studies show figures as to 
the number of baskets missed by both 
teams during the games, it is unfair, to 
the officials especially, to make general 
statements regarding the fact that free 
throws win or lose those same games. 


What of the Baskets Missed? 
ANY coaches have assistant man- 
agers checking baskets missed by 
players, and these are charted according 
to the spot of the shot. The writer has 
had a considerable number of these fig- 
ures made available to him for a study 
that he has been making along these lines. 
In addition, he has had a helper sitting 
on the side lines to chart the same facts, 
and the number of baskets missed by each 
team is a fact well worth considering (as 
most coaches already know). 
These are the totals from one box 


score: Free 
Baskets Throws 
Made Made Score 
Team A 5 12 22 
Team B 6 7 19 


Here, indeed, is an ideal situation. Cer- 
tainly, in this gamé, Team A won because 
it made twelve free throws. Certainly 
that team had a friend in the official! 
Yet, a check on the baskets missed shows 

Team A—22 
Team B—38 
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Style J 
Style J—Field or jumping shoe. 
Hand turned. Has counter and 





Style S turne 
Style S—A very fine model. A two spikes in heel. 
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Style N Welt construction. Very strong 


Same shoe in blue back Kangaroo. and durable. 


Baseball Shoes 


Riddell baseball shoes are made from Genuine Australian Kangaroo 
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Style SB 
A hand-turned feather weight yel- 
low back Kangaroo shoe of the 
finest quality. 


Style OB 
Same shoe only blue back Kan- 
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Style KB 
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blue back Kangaroo. 

Style NB 


Best blue back Kangaroo shoe of 
welt construction in the line. 


Football Shoes 
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turn shoe—much stronger. 


Style 89—Yellow back Kangaroo with 
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Style 91—Same shoe as 89 with hard 
toe. 

Style 92—Blue back Kangaroo with 
soft toe. 


Style 93—Same shoe as 92 with hard 
toe. 








Manufactured by 
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and of the thirty-eight missed by Team 
B, ten were set-ups right under the bas- 
ket. Any number of coaches can show 
figures telling similar stories. 

Missing baskets, especially the close 
ones, may be placed under the heading 
“mistakes by players.” Certainly these 
missed baskets have an influence upon the 
results of the game. The temptation is, 
of course, to make the bald statement 
that basket missing on the part of play- 
ers is what wins or loses ball games for 
a team, and not free throws completed; 
but that statement will not be made, for 
to make it alone without any display of 
other figures would be just as unjust as 
to show the free throws made without the 
baskets missed. 

The writer simply brings out this mat- 
ter of missed baskets to make the point 
that he has been trying to emphasize; 
namely, that figures and statistics by in- 
dividuals and by the sub-committee of 
the Rules Committee, stating that games 
are won or lost by free throws, are mis- 
leading, and that these statements are not 
of much value by themselves (as far as 
effects upon results of games are con- 


cerned) unless they show alongside of 
them the number of baskets missed by 
each team. 
Effect of Substitutions 
INALLY, there is another intangible 
part of the game that has much to 
do with the final score, especially in close 
games, and which cannot be actually meas- 
ured: the effect of substitutions at critical 
moments of the game. Who is to say 
whether or not the removal of one player 
and the entry of another has had a definite 
effect upon the score, thereby making for 
either winning or losing the game? Was 
a substitution a mistake on the part of 
the coach, or was it a master stroke? The 
importance of that procedure possibly may 
never be actually measured. 
Conclusions 

O recapitulate: The final results of 
a game may depend upon 
. Baskets made or missed 

(Skill of or mistakes by players) 
. Free throws made or missed 

(Skill of or mistakes by players) 
. Fouls called 

(Skill of or mistakes by officials) 


—_ 


bo 


oo 


4. Original choice of team members and 
substitutions 
(Skill of or mistakes by coaches) 
5. Style of play 
(Skill of or mistakes by coaches) 

All of these elements figure in the re- 
sults of the game, and the criticism of one 
of the elements without considering all of 
the others is unfair to that element con- 
sidered. It is, therefore, unfair to offi- 
cials and officiating that so much pub- 
licity is being given to their work with- 
out considering the work of the other 
elements. It is also unfair to officials and 
officiating that so much publicity is being 
given to the discussion of free throws 
missed and the effect upon the results of 
games, without considering all of the other 
elements. Officials are, after all, but a 
part of the institution of basketball when 
the other elements are considered; viz., 
the players, the coaches and the style of 
play. Any attempt to show the impor- 
tance of any one factor upon the results 
of the game should be neutralized by in- 
dicating the importance of the other fac- 
tors, and pointing out how they all work 
together. 


Let Athletics Lead 


By La Rue Van Meter 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics, Illinois College 


HE overwhelming preponderance of 
evidence indicates that the ideas 
that have in recent years actually 
governed human society are productive of 
murderous war, economic wolfishness and 
corrupt government. In America, for 
some reason or another, precepts of 
Christian charity and pretensions to pa- 
triotism have failed to leaven our collec- 
tive living. If good ideas, high ideals and 
sound precepts circulate freely as has been 
true in America, and yet if the ideas and 
precepts that the people live by are pro- 
ductive of inhumanity and a selfishness 
that disrupts industry and government, 
something is wrong with the moral char- 
acter of the people. 

It is quite plain that the American peo- 
ple, as well as the people in other leading 
nations, have been short on courage and 
honesty. It is useless to argue that human 
nature is prone to weakness, or that the 
generations that led us to disastrous times 
were no worse than human generations 
have always been. The point is that there 
has not been enough courage and honesty 
in the lives of the American people to en- 
able us to meet successfully the problems 
of an industrialized world society. 

It is doubtful if our big industrialists and 
financiers would have been so irresponsible 
had the American people been more con- 
sistently moral. It was easy for our giants 
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of industry to be greedily dishonest when 
no great backwash of indignation was pos- 
sible. The Tea-Pot Dome scandal was 
met by the American people with jests and 
indifference. It is quite evident now that, 
had the American people suspected all of 
the true implications of that scandal as a 
barometer of corruption in business, we 
would have been seized with indignation 
or consternation. For some people believe 
it may now be necessary to destroy Ameri- 
can democracy to win economic security. 
Ideally, democracy when completely es- 
tablished would mean democratic owner- 
ship and control not only in religion and 
politics but in the realm of economics as 
well. And, indeed, political democracy 
will never be successful until all institu- 
tions of human society are democratically 
administered. 


Will American Democracy Fail? 

HE American experiment in democ- 

racy for a time promised to win suc- 
cess in politics, in religion and in econom- 
ies. But the immensity and final com- 
plexity of our elective system delivered 
our politics, especially in the cities, into 
the hands of disreputable rulers, and the 
developments in capitalization and mech- 
anization of industry made a mockery of 
individual enterprise and economic indi- 
vidualism in general. 


The United States is now groping for 2 
way to achieve economic security for the 
masses and at the same time preserve our 
traditional democratic form of govern- 
ment. There are those who say that this 
is an attempt to “eat our cake and have 
it, too.” There are those who point out 
that the leaders of industry and finance 
who do the most talking about “rugged in- 
dividualism,” “American democracy” and 
“free institutions” are the very ones who 
by their management of the financial and 
industrial system are making it impossible 
for democratic institutions to survive. 
Some even suspect that very few men who 
have become involved in the great con- 
centrations of control, especially in indus- 
try, really want anything that approaches 
genuine democracy. We can leave those 
questions unanswered. 

If the United States is able to preserve 
a semblance of democracy and win for the 
masses economic security, we shall be 
most fortunate, and we should be some- 
what wiser. If we avoid either Commu- 
nism on the one hand or Fascism on the 
other and at the same time secure a wise 
and just distribution of the national in- 
come, we shall have arrived at something 
that will compensate for our past and 
present sacrifices. But no form of demo- 
cratic control will bear good fruit and per- 
petuate itself if individual courage and 
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honesty do not ring true. Therefore, our | 


homes, our churches and our schools must 
do a better job of character building than 
was done with respect to the men who have 
controlled affairs during the past fifty 
years. Some way must be found to prevent 
the survival of our fallacious everyday 
philosophy of life. Such practical philosophy 

s “Do the other fellow before he does 
you,” “Get while the getting is good” and 
“Political gravy isn’t stealing” must be 
eradicated, and better everyday notions to 
live by must be substituted. The individ- 
ual must have enough courage to stand for 
common honesty and to challenge eva- 
sions of honest accounting. 


The Coach’s Opportunity 


ERE is the high school and college 
coach’s opportunity to render the 
highest form of patriotic service; that is, 
by increasing the degree of honesty and 
courage in a people and thereby decreas- 
ing and ultimately minimizing the genesis 
of war, crime and economic catastrophy. 
The clergyman and, to a less extent, the 
classroom teacher are handicapped in the 
task of inculcating attitudes that result in 
reactions which come under the classifica- 
tion of honesty and courage. The clergy- 
man and the classroom teacher are forced 
to deal in abstractions. The coach, on the 
contrary, is charged with the responsibility 
of insuring practical application of the 
morality he teaches. Moreover, the coach 
does his work when the attention of the 
pupil is finely focused and when emotion 
irrigates receptivity and enhances reten- 
tion. 

The author does not claim for athletics 
that, because a boy has been taught by a 
coach who insisted upon adherence to a 
laudable code of sportsmanship, the boy 
will grow into a man who will practice 
that code when he manages a bank which 
accepts widow’s deposits, or when he, as a 
director of industry, is confronted with 
the problem of child labor. Just as it is 
true that American business men have in 
the main come from Christian homes and 
have been attendants at church, and yet 
have in large numbers been most un- 
Christian in the management of finance 
and industry, so will our new generations 
who have experienced a new kind of moral 
training fail in a measure to apply their 
sportsmanship in later life. 

Hence, it is necessary that the coach be 
more diligent in his insistence upon the 
practice of good sportsmanship. He must 
be alert to seize upon opportunities to 
make honesty a manly attribute in the 
eyes of youth. He must interpret for the 
boys every possible experience into future 
terms. The average boy is aware of how 
much is at stake in the matter of his own 
personality and character, so that the 
coach runs little risk of “preaching” when 
he frankly confronts the boy with the im- 
plications of present conduct and future 
life. For example, some equipment is 
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stolen which, if not replaced, will diminish 
the team’s chances to win. A coach need 
only be sincere to impress upon his boys 
that this instance of selfishness will cost 
the thief, if the thief is a member of the 
squad, more than the stolen article is 
worth. 

Should not the coach go farther and 
challenge the boys with the proposition 
that if anyone knows who is guilty he 
should be courageous enough to insist 
upon a square deal for himself and the 
team? Should not the lesson be driven 
home that, after all, the guilty do. not 
have all of the right to consideration, that 
the square-shooters also have some rights? 
Why not smash that unjust intervention 
which protects so much dishonesty—the 
American fear of being regarded as a 
“squealer’’? 


The Need for Courage and Vision 


HE kind of courage that is most 

needed in a nation is the courage that 
enables an individual to hold his place 
with respect to a principle. Sometimes it 
seems that the majority of the American 
people are deathly afraid of being on the 
unpopular side. They are afraid not to be 
on the band-wagon. Countless times we 
hear the remark, “I do not want to lose 
my vote.” 

America needs men who have the cour- 
age to believe in themselves while they 
are working out their problems. How 
rare is that quiet, sensible courage that en- 
ables a man to maintain his self-control 
and equilibrium in the face of adverse 
criticism and obstructing circumstances! 
A coach recently had an opportunity to 
preserve and increase this very quality. 
His star fullback was so badly off-color 
one day that he appeared “yellow”; and 
his team mates later taunted him on the 
practice field. One fearless little quarter- 
back flung taunts that few men would 
have taken. The fullback could probably 
have whipped any man on the squad. The 
easiest way out for the fullback would 
have been to fight or to make a show of 
wanting to fight. A fight would have been 
demoralizing. The fullback had the cour- 
age to hold himself, to concentrate on his 
task, to let his achievements disprove the 
taunts. This incident was good material 
for the rest of the squad to digest on the 
day the fullback was absent. 

One of the most damnable national 
traits of present day Americans is “chisel- 
ing,” getting something for nothing, or by 
virtue of position, or through favorable 
connections. It is the shame of American 
schools and colleges that present day prac- 
tice abets and encourages “chiseling.” 
Passes to contests should be almost non- 
existent, and favors to the athletic asso- 
ciation should be all paid for like any other 
transactions. Any coach who contributes, 
or permits anyone to contribute, to the 
support of an athlete by gratuities is an 
enemy to the athlete. The athlete whose 


experience has not made him face life and 
which permits him to leave college with 
the feeling that he was favored and subsi- 
dized is poorly equipped to become a val- 
uable member of society. His process of 
growing up has been retarded. Far better 
would it be for the athlete to earn his way 
and, if necessary, carry a light academic 
load over a longer period of time. Far 
better would it be for the members of the 
athletic teams to be openly paid for their 
participation in athletics; however, a sys- 
tem of wages for athletes would so alter 
our athletics that they would probably 
cease to be a part of school life. 

Clearly then, the coach of athletics is a 
teacher of morality. If the teaching is to 
do the most good it must carry over into 
adulthood. The teacher who has a part 
in the integration of an individual with the 
good society of our hope must have vision 
and an understanding of society. This 
means that the coach must continue to 
grow in fields of thought other than in 
athletics. It should be a pleasant task to 
enrich one’s understanding of society. 
Summer courses in sociology, economics 
and political science are steps toward an 
understanding of society and permit the 
coach to peer from a higher plane to scan 
the horizon for his boys. 





Booing Defined 

HE sportsmanship conduct of the 
home spectators is a problem to most 
of the conscientious athletic directors. The 
so-called “booing” of the visiting team is 
one of the embarrassments that we all 

should try to eliminate. 
While lecturing our students a few days 
ago, I concocted the following definition: 
Booing is a noise caused by the forcing of 
air through the empty spaces of the cranium. 
—K. ee ae Dunkirk, New York, High 

School. 





Physical Education 

HE Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 

of the American Physical Education 
Association will be Leld in conjunction with 
the Twenty-Third Annual Convention of 
the Middle-West Society of Physical Edu- 
cation at Cleveland, Ohio, April 18-21, 
1934. General Chairman is Floyd A. 
Rowe, Room 201, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





The Book Nook 
RECENT book of interest to ath- 
letic coaches is How to Teach Swim- 
ming and Diving by Thomas Kirk Cure- 
ton, Jr., Director of Aquatics and Coach 
of Swimming at Springfield College. 
The purpose of the book is stated by 
Mr. Cureton as follows: “The material in 
this book was compiled with the profes- 
sional point of view of the teacher dis- 
tinctly in mind. The aim of the book is to 
cover the basic theory of swimming and 
diving instruction.” —Association Press, 
New York. 
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@ VANDER-BILT track shoes are pre-stretched 
and hand lasted by an exclusive process that insures 
perfect fit at all times. Exceptionally light in 
weight and durable. They are guaranteed against 
ripping at the seams. That White Spot on the heel 
is the hall-mark of quality. Models are available 
in both yellowback or blueback kangaroo. 


@ DASH-BILT— lightweight dash shoe. Excel- 


lent for both meet and practice use. 

@® FEATHER-BILT—featherweight hand 
turned dash shoe. Designed for meet use. 

@® FIELD-BILT— medium weight shoe designed 
for jumping and weight use. 


@ MILE-BILT— medium weight cross country 
or marathon shoe. 


FOR 


TRACK 
AND 


BASEBALL 





@ VANDER-BILT baseball shoes represent the 
finest of materials and workmanship. Forged steel 
plates attached with solid steel rivets insure clean 
footwork at the plate and on the bases. All models 
guaranteed against ripping in the seams. 


@® BALL-BILT—a fine lightweight blueback 
kangaroo shoe. Excellent for all around practice 
and game use. Very durable and moderate in price. 


@ BASE-BILT— an exceptionally high quality 
yellowback kangaroo professional model shoe. 


Very light and sturdy. 


@ VANDER-BILT shoes come in many models 
not illustrated here. Send your shoe problems to 
us. We can make the shoe you want. We are here 
to serve you. 
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Expert Help for the 
Basketball Coach 


Slow Motion Pictures for the Teaching of 
Individual and Team Technique 


a sa your players the correct form and tech- 
nique in basketball by showing them these slow 
motion pictures taken under the supervision of a suc- 
—_ college coach. They will help to simplify your 
work. 


Films now available depict the following phases of 
basketball: 


Passing—Bounce “pn two-handed pass, hook pass, 
chest pass, baseball pass. 


Goal Throwing—The short or close-in shot (several 
styles), the long shot, the free throw. 


Individual Offensive Maneuvers—tThe pivots, the 
dribble, the fake-and-dribble, the pass-and-break, the 


center jump. 


Individual Defensive Play—Meeting the fake-and- 
dribble, guarding from the rear, position of defensive 
player. 


Team Play—Feeding the pivot man, handling the 
ball in the pivot position, the cut across the pivot 
position, the forward-to-forward and forward-to- 

ard exchange, numerous other offensive and de- 
ensive movements which can be studied with profit 
by any player or coach. These pictures were all 
taken under scrimmage conditions. 


For further information and price write 


The Athletic Film Company 
1866 Coventry Road 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from 9222 


— —I 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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THE NEW DEAL 
€ 





There is a new deal in Athletic Garments 
made by O’Shea. 





The line has been extended so that now we 
can give you Athletic Garments of the famous 
O’Shea quality which will fit your budgeted 
price. 


We have added new and lower priced 
Sweaters, Football Jerseys, Football Pants, 
Basketball Shirts, Basketball Pants and many 
other Athletic Garments. 
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Write for information to 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














